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THE LADIES’ 





NEW-YORK, 


I 
} 
SARATOGA LAKE. } 


WE present the readers of the Companion with a steel | 
engraving, from the burin of Mr. A. Dick, of this city. It 
will be conceded, we think, that the work is worthy of | 
the high reputation which Mr. Dick enjoys throughout 
the country. i 

Saratoga Lake is a beautiful sheet of water, about | 
three miles from the celebrated Saratoga Springs, the | 
most fashionable summer-resort in the country. The | 
scenery is very beautiful in the vicinity of the lake, which 
is about eight miles long and two in width, and the || 
locality is one anxiously sought by all those who admire 
rural scenes. The Hudson River, which receives the out- | 
let waters of the lake, is about eight miles distant, and | 
adds to the pleasure of the traveller by the charms of its | 
own beautiful scenes and the contrast of its lovely waters, 
so often justly lauded and admired. 

In the history of the country, also, this lake has become | 
celebrated. It will be remembered as the place where | 
General Burgoyne marshalled his forces at a very eriti-| 


cal period in the war of the Revolution. | 


Original. 
SERENADE. 

Wakk, lady, wake, for the moonbeams are glowing, 

In light and in beauty o’er forest and hill; 
The fair Housatonic is noiselessly flowing, 

Where o’er the green meadows the night-dews distil. 
The cool breath of evening shall murmur around thee, 

And bear on its wings the sweet incense of flowers; 
Then shake off the fetters of sleep which have bound thee, 

And breezes shall weft thee this offering of ours. 


If the sunshine of hope no dark sorrow has shrouded, 
Each note that thou hearest will tell thee of joy ; 

For the heart whose young life is still pure and unclouded, 
Is a world of delight which no fears can destroy. 

But if thou lovest better the language of sadness— 
If sorrow has blighted the hopes that were dear, 

Still, in moments of grief, as in moments of gladness, 
‘Tis music has power both to soothe and to cheer. 


Then wake, lady, wake—mid the quiet of even, 
Forget for a moment thy cares and thy woes ; 

This world in its beauty seems almost like Heaven, 
So holy and calm igjts breathless repose. 

Nor drain from thy heart the illusions that borrow 
Their sweetness from Fancy’s too changeable ray ; 

Enjoy what thou canst while ‘tis near, for to-morrow 


Its light and enchantment may vanish away. 
P. 
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Original. 


THE WORLD—AND ITS PILGRIM: 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


I. 


As I believed its changes and its doom 

Were what I had not dreamed of till this night 
Was on me without moon—so was I sure 

I was new-called to struggle with its tide, 

And felt a new reward was in the toil, 

So it was had with knowledge of the end, 

And a belief that centered in the goal 

The spirit sprang for. I could now behold 
Another freedom breaking from his heart, 

And pointing Man to better promises 

Than I had thought topped mountains, ere I saw, 
As I do now, that mountains are below 

The landscape yet to come, beyond the stars! 

I heard another sound from flood and hill— 
And a tongue better-voiced broke from the clouds 
And the quick wind. I listened to new praise 
In all my ear companioned with. I saw 
Another fellowship of Man with things 

Of which he asked the mystery. L saw 

The coming in the present—and I heard 
Something that seemed like prophecy in sounds 
Of questions and response. Yet ’twas to me 

A picture that I feared to gaze upon— 

Man, in his vast associations—Man 

Linked with the shadowy future—and abroad 
On this stretched ocean of futurity. 


Il. 


To see him stationed at a God-like helm, 

And breasting the great waters for a land 

Where he should rise to stature of the men 

That move in pinions, and with spirits poised 

On loftier pens than o’er the earth unfold, 

Moved my own spirit with a fearfulness 

That was not sorrow—but to joy allied, 

And eloquent with dignity whose home 

Is with the crowned and kingly of the skies { 

Old memories came back, as I beheld 

Man in his new arrayment for the sphere 

That he should tread in triumph. There came back 
A vision of a majesty, nor time 

Nor other vision from my stricken soul 

Can take the impress. It was a new launch 

Into another tide, of a great bark 

Whose pennons kissed the clouds—and at whose prow 
A world’s waves leap in horor, as it strikes 

Into the sea it thunders through in foam ! 
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4 THE DELUDED. 


Original. 
THE DELUDED. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Too much of fame 
Had shed its radiance on thy peasant name ; 
And, bought alone by gifts beyond all price— 
The trusting heart’s response, the paradise 
Uf home with all its loves—doth fate allow 
The crown of glory unto woman’s brow.” — 
MRS. HEMANS. 


It was in the summer of fourteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, during the wars which the Duke of Bedford carried 
into France, that a horseman, weary and travel-worn, 
emerged from a gap in the hills which walled in a luxu- 
riant valley on the borders of Loraine. The stranger 
could not have numbered more than twenty-four years, 
and though his doublet of coarse fustian, fulling hose, 
and pointed shoes, linked to the knee by a chain of base 
metal, proclaimed him as little above the common pea- 
sants of the province, there was a graceful ease in his 


bearing, and a lofty expression in his clear blue eyes, that 


belied the humble dress in which he journeyed. Other | 


indications of rank were also discernible; for though a 
saddle-cloth of coarse, dun-colored frieze nearly envelloped 
his horse, it could not conceal the firm and graceful pro- 
portions of the high-blooded animal, nor the hanghty 
tread with which he spurned the turf lining his path— 


while occasionally, as his motion disturbed the ample | 


saddle-cloth, a glimpse of golden fringe and rich crimson 
housings wis betrayed. 


When the traveller reached the mouth of the gorge, | 


he looked back as if for some loitering companion; then, 
checking his horse under an old chestnut which grew a 
little from the highway, he drew off his heavy buff gloves, 
and, doffing his cap, commenced fanning himself with 
the tuft of heron’s plumes appended, while with his dis- 
engaged hand, which betrayed his gentle breeding by its 


whiteness, as well as by the large diamond which burned | 
on one of the fingers, he carelessly ruffled up the heap of || 


rich brown curls which fell in damp masses over his fore- 
head. Directly, he was joined by another wayfarer, 
habited like himself, and, apparently, but little his supe- 


rior inyears. _In the features of the two, might be detec- 


ted that indescribable similitude which often characteri- | 


zes members, however distant, of the same family; yet, 
those of the latter, were chastened by a sedate and 
thoughtful expression, that contrasted, perhaps, to his 
disadvantage, with the sparkling animation which was 
the peculiar beauty of the other's. His eyes were black 
and lustrous, and his whole appearance was that of a 
man who, young in years, had partaken largely of the 
vicissitudes of life. 
the foremost in beauty or speed, had evidently been 
injured; for he halted painfully with one of his fore-feet, 
and just as he reached the chestnut, stumbled, and fell to 
the ground. The prostrate horseman diventangled him- 
self from his beast, and strove by every means in his 
power, to encourage the poor creature to arise, while the 
first comer sat enjoying his perplexity, with a good-na- 


tured smile just parting his healthy lips, and displaying 
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His horse, which fell little short of 


|noble families of France at that period. 


a set of teeth, as even and white as if chiselled from 
mother of pearl. 
|| “A grimacy for thy boasting, brother of mine,” he 
i said, in a banting tone. ‘See; Black-heart bears him- 
self firm and strong, while there lies thy boasted courser 
| fairly worn to death. Beshrew me! but I think him bet- 
ter fitted for the battle-field than the road.” 
! Giving his own beast a triumphant pat on the neck, the 
| youth dismounted, and throwing his bridle over a bough 
of the chestnut, proceeded to his unhorsed companion. 
But his jeering smile gave place to an expression of con- 
‘| cern, when he saw the look of distress with which Dunois 
| strove to assist his exhausted steed to regain his footing. 
| It was in vain that Dunois exerted himself to reani- 
mate the fallen courser; that he patted his reeking 
| haunches and drew his hand caressingly, and with words 
of encouragement, down his soiled and panting neck. 
|The poor animal made one fierce struggle—rose on his 
shoulders and threw out his fore hoofs with a desperate 
| muscular effort—every sinew was stretched, and the big 


| 


'| veins worked like knotted serpents over his ample chest. 


He fell, and lay like a stricken warrior, panting in the 


dust, his large, expressive eyes turned toward his master 
with a look of almost human appeal. Gathering strength 
for a fresh exertion, he raised his head like a wounded 
lion, again buried his delicate hoofs deep in the gravel, 
and made another mighty effort. It was in vain; the 
sinews, which laced his body like whipcords, relaxed, and 
he fell slowly forward, the blood oozing from his distended 


nostrils, and the flesh quivering on each slender limb, 


_ like thick grass stirred by the wind—one throe, and the 


generous animal lay stark and dead on the highway. 
The traveller looked on the body of his prostrate steed 
for a moment, and then dashing his gloved hand over his 


eyes, turned sorrowfully away. 


“What! whining over a dead horse?" exclaimed the 
first-mentioned traveller, laying his hand kindly on the 
other’s shoulder, ‘fie, man; think him an Englishman, 
and rejoice that the ravens will banquet so merrily.” 

“ Nay, Charles, this is unkind. The poor beast was 
my father’s last gift; my mother loved him and—” 
| Before the sentence could be finished, the two were 
joined by a third personage, who drew up under the 

chestnut, but remained a little apart, as one who belonged 
to the same company, but could not claim equal compan- 
ionship with the others. His countenance was bold and 
‘rosy, while there sat a twinkling expression in his quick 
grey eyes, which bespoke him as one of those, who, by 
‘imitating the follies of others, contrive to turn them to 
their own benefit. He was worse mounted, but more 


gaily attired than those who preceded him. His doublet 
and hose were of tarnished crimson velvet, slashed and 
pointed with orange. His shoes were more deci- 
| dedly pointed, like the inverted bill of a hawk, and 
‘the high, square cap of crimson cloth, was banded and 
fringed with silver lace; and on each of the four corners, 
a small bell of similar metal, emitted a tinkling* sound ats 
leach tread of his horse, proclaiming him ps one of the 
| fools or jesters, who formed an appehdale to most of the 


He looked 


'| warily at the two travellers a moment, then throwing off 


from 
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all appearance of modesty, urged his horse up to them 
where they stood by the body of the dead steed, and 
taking off his cep and bells, held them out with mock 
gravity to the younger. 

“What means this fooling?” exclaimed the young 
man, laughing and pushing the cap from him. 

“Take it, take it,’ said the jester with unmoved 
eravity, “for truly, brother Charles, thou must be the 
greater fool to stand whining over a dead horse, and 
Bedford’s men sounding their bugles in the hills.” 

“Peace, sir fool!’ exclaimed Dunois, suddenly rous- 
ing himself. “ And, if thou canst, tell us how we are to 
reach the camp without horses, in a road infested with 


” 


English soldiers.” 

‘In faith, my wits carry me not so far, yet I misdoubt 
if they have not picked up what thy wisdom has failed 
to warn thee of.” 

‘What is that, sirrah?”’ 

“Why, that a troop ef Bedford’s men are either in 
close pursuit, or have swept round the hill in order to 
intercept us at tlt village ahead.” 

“ By the mass, no!”’ exclaimed Dunois, stepping hastily 
forward to gain a distinct view of the village alluded to. 

The gorge in which the travellers halted, command- 
ed a fine view of an emerald valley, hedged in by 
broken and irregular hills, with here and there a frown- 
ing old rock, cutting against the sky on either side, or 
shelving down in a picturesque precipice, to the quiet 
vale it seemed to guard. A clear stream swept down 


one side of the valley, and with a sudden curve, crossed 
the highway, a little from the gorge where it formed a 
tortuous outlet. At the farther extremity of the valley, 
appeared a village, half hidden by trees and bedded in 
vineyards; and about midway between that and the 
gorge, a small hostelry with rude stables and out-houses, 
stood directly on the highway. The whole valley was 
evidently the domain of some nobleman; for, on the face 
of one of the most picturesque of the hills, a chateau, now 
in ruins, reared its antique turrets, flanked by a natural 
battlement of rocks, and divided from the stream by an 
undulating descent, clothed with long, uncut grass, and 
blossoming shrubs. Nothing could have been more quiet 
than the strip of green verdure over which the travellers 
gazed. The village lay still and beautiful in the bosom 
of the valley, without the least appearance of life or 
bustle, which might betray the presence of an enemy ; 
yet the very repose was suspicious. 

As the three stood concealed by the boughs of the 
chestnut, deliberating on the best means of reaching the 
French encampment, an exclamation from the jester, 
drew their attention to the little hostelry before men- 
tioned. Hitherto, it had displayed no signs of life; but 





now, a female appeared, issuing from the stables, riding 
a young horse and leading another. The fiery young horse 
which she rede was without saddle or other accoutre- 
ments, savea halter of twisted deer-skin; yet she reined 
him with a careless grace which seemed almost super- 
human, as she came swiftly forward, her knee resting 
lightly on his glossy shoulder, and her small foot in its 
buskin of coarse, untanned leather, pressed to his side, 
unsupported by strap or stirrup. 
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|| “She dashes bravely forward!” exclaimed he of the 
| blue eyes. “ Ay, by the mass, and is as beautiful as she 
|, is bold,”’ he continued, as she neared the ford, so as to 
|| give him a perfect view of her person. 

| She was, indeed, a creature of singular beauty; tall 


‘and Juno-like, but dressed even more rudely than the 





| female peasants of the neighborhood. A skirt of coarse, 
| blue stuff, scarcely reaching to the ankle, and a bodice of 
| inferior scarlet cloth, laced over her full bust, so as to 
|expose the spirited curve of her neck, and fitting tightly 
I to her round, and well-proportioned waist, composed her 
entire raiment. Her arms were bare to the shoulder, 
jand though brown from exposure, displayed a healthy 
| roundness and beautiful proportions. Her lips though 
| finely cut, were feminine, and deeply red, while the color 
| in her cheeks was like rich wine glowing through a cup 
| of Arabian onyx. Her black and shining hair was drawn 
away from her face in the form of an ancient helmet, and 
|| flowed down her back in long glossy waves, which caught 
the light like the plumage of a raven, exposing a forehead 
full of intellect and rare beauty, while an eye, bright and 
| piercing as a wild eagle’s, gave a character of command- 
ing, nay, of almost terrible beauty to her face. 

The horses came forward at the top of their speed, 
and plunging into the stream without checking their force, 











sent a shower of spray over themselves and their graceful 
|rider. Without seeming in the least annoyed by this un- 
ceremonious deluge, she urged them through the stream 
|up the opposite bank, and then with a bold evolution, 
| plunged down again, forcing her horses to prance and 
curvet in the water, and sending a shower of spray into 
the sunlight, till the air around seemed alive with shoot- 
ing diamonds. After indulging in this strange exercise 
for awhile, she suffered the horses to drink, and rode 





slowly to a side of the gap, opposite to that on which 
our travellers were standing. Wheeling her horses 
‘around at the foot of one of the cliffs which formed the 
| jaw of the gorge, she remained gazing toward the vil- 
lage, occasionally turning a keen look to the pass, as one 
stationed to give warning to a friend, or to detect the 
|approach of anenemy. As she sat, with a huge peak 
cleft almost in twain, looming against the west, at her 
| back—a heap of gorgeous clouds piled up behind, and 
| pouring a flood of glory on the spot she occupied, till her 
long hair, as it stirred in the wind, seemed impregnated 
and woven with flickering gold—the boughs of a great 
oak waving to and fro in the crimson light, like trium- 
phal banners drenched in the blood of a battle-field—her 
spirited horses pawing the turf, and she, unconsciously, 
curbing the one on which she sat, till his mouth almost 
touched his chest, while her eyes were fixed with absorb- 
ing earnestness on the village—as she sat thus, there 
came a sound of approaching hoofs, and a troop of Eng- 
lish soldiers swept through the gorge. 

“What has chanced here?” exclaimed the leader of 
the party, reining his horse up by the stiffening form of 
the traveller’s steed, and stirring the coarse saddle-cloth 
with his sword. ‘“ Holy saints! but this must belong to 
the party we are in search of. See, here are housings of 
velvet, and stirrups of beaten silver. Push forward! the 
carcass is scarcely cold ; they cannot be far ahead,” and 
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putting spurs to his horse, the speaker rode in a brisk 
trot toward the village, followed by his men. One sol- 
dier, a heavy featured, ruffianly fellow, lingered behind 
till his companions had crossed the ford; then, throwing 
himself heavily from his saddle, he slipped the bridle over 
his arm, and proceeded to dismantle the dead horse of 
his trappings. After tearing the weapons from the sad- 
dle-bow, he looked with a rapacious eye on the rich hous- 
ings, now fully revealed. 

“ By the holy Saint Gris!” he muttered, lifting one of 
the stirrups and striving to tear it from the strap, “ it 
is a pity to rend such goodly furniture; if I had another | 
beast, now, to bear the prize, this dead carcass were 
better worth stripping than a dozen beggarly Frenchmen.” 

As he uttered the last words, a slight noise drew his 
attention to the strange female, where she sat like a 
young eagle watching the ravages of a hungry vulture. 
He dropped the stirrup, and springing to his saddle, 
urged his horse rudely forward. Before she could pre- 
pare herself for the outrage, his heavy beast rushed be- 
tween her and the led horse; the halter was forced from 
her hand, and the brutal wretch galloped back to secure 
the coveted horse-furniture ; but, before he had time to 
dismount, she touched her spirited horse, which bounded | 
forward with the leap of a deer, till he came on a level 
with his stolen companion. His fearless rider bent for- | 
ward, and without checking his speed, stripped the loose 
halter from the head of the disputed animal, and calling 
him by name, galloped down the hill as fearlessly as she 
had ascended it, The freed horse sprang forward at her 
call, and kept by her side, as if still subject to her gui- 
dance. 

With a brutal oath the soldier buried his rowels into 
his charger; it plunged forward, but was instantly 
thrown back upon its haunches by a strong arm, and a 
heavy blow sent his rider with a crash to the ground. 

“ Bravely done!” exclaimed the younger of the travel- 


lers, advancing from behind a thicket, where they had | 


concealed themselves with their horses, on the first ap- 
proach of the soldiers. “ Finish thy work, Dunois, then 
mount, and let us push for yonder chateau.” 

“Had we not better keep the road?” inquired the 


other, with a strange confusion in his manner. 


* No, they would be on our track like blood-hounds; 
secure yon heavy brute, his master will never feel the 
loss; mount, and let us away! I saw a bridle-path a 
little back; it will doubtless lead us to the ruin.” 


“It is a gloomy pile, and appears altogether disman- 
tled,” still urged Dunois. 

“ And therefore the better calculated for concealment. 
We are yet*several leagues from the camp, or I have 
lost all knowledge of the country. Now I bethink me; 
yon village is Domremie, and the ruin—holy saints, 
cousin! thou art chary in thy hospitality; this domain is 
thine by our uncle's gift.” 

* Ay, chary enough to one set,”’ muttered the jester in 
an under tone. 

Dunois seemed confounded ; the blood flushed up to 
his temples, and he bit his nether lip with the impatience 
of a chafed lion; he muttered something about the unfit- 
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ness of the old chateau for receiving guests, tut made 
no further opposition to his cousin’s wishes. 

The young traveller whispered a few words to his 
jester, and then turned into the bridle-path before men- 
tioned. Dunois followed on the slain soldier’s horse, but 
moodily, and with a frown upon his brow. 

The jester remained, standing under the chestnut until 
the travellers disappeared in the underbrush, which lined 
the face of the hill; then breaking into a low, chuckling 
laugh, he mounted his horse and rode toward the inn, 
muttering, “‘ He will never stir hence till he learns more 
of this she-eagle, unless he prefers the rifling of his 
cousin’s dove-cote yonder. Beshrew me, but here is 
dainty mischief brewing.” 


The Jester had scarcely reached the ford, when two 


horsemen—the one a stout serving-man, the other, a 


handsome little page, gaily dressed, but somewhat awk- 
ward in his movements, came swiftly down the hill, and 
were about to pass him. They had reached the brink of 
the stream, when the page checked his horse, and taking 


off his cap, let a shower of rich tresses fall over his 


shoulders, as he bent a fair forehead to the saddle-bow in 
mock salutation. 

“ Agnes Sorrell!” exclaimed the Jester, in a voice of 
angry surprise, “‘what means this masking? why art 
thou here, in this garb?” 

The disguised girl shook back the curls from her bright, 
young face, and her merry laugh rang up the stream like 
the melody of a bird. She glanced an arch look around, 
and then said in a voice still rich with laughter, “ Ques- 
tion me not, most sapient uncle; I seek a higher than 
thou. Where is thy master?” 

The Jester hesitated in his reply; but she gaily inter- 
rupted him. 

“Nay, no frowning; I must know; for, to say truth, 


J 
fair uncle, Charles left me in ill humor this morning. I 


had stolen his signet-ring, and refused to yield it up, out 
of pure mischief, though he entveated most earnestly. I 
repented of my silly obstinacy after his departure ; so, 
borrowing a dress from my page, I rode forward to 
return the jewel, and to make my peace with its angry 
owner,—now, that I have talked myself breathless, 
speed me on my errand that I may return to Chinon in 
time to laugh at the delightful scandal my absence will 
excite in that dullest of all dull places.’ 


“It is useless to contend with thy hair-brained folly,” 
said the Jester, with ready faisehood, as she ceased 
speaking. “‘ My master and the Count Dunois, took a 
cross road from Vancouleurs; they are at the camp by 
this hour.” 

“Nay, then,” exclaimed the gay creature, turning with 
an air of comic distress to her servant, “we may even 
return as we came, though in truth, I am sorely tired.” 

The Jester seemed to reflect a moment, and then ad- 
dressed her. 

“Proceed with me to the hostelry yonder. I will be- 
speak thee a night’s lodging, for the English troops are 
abroad, and thy way back will be full of danger.” 

“Cease thy croaking, and let us forward to the inn; 
my poor nag is ready to drop with fatigue; Jean, there, 
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is nearly famished, and I can scarcely keep my seat from 
excessive weariness.” 
Saying this with a cheerfulness which belied her pro- 
fessions of extreme fatigue, the seeming page put spurs | 
to her jaded horse, and led the way to the hostelry. Be- | 


fore dismounting, she ordered her attendant to saddle the | 
horse by the first dawn of day, as she intended to break | 
her fast far on the road to Chinon, whither she had re- 
solved to return without prosecuting her wild adventure 
farther. | 
The two cousins rode forward unmolested, and in 
silence, followed the path which led to a back entrance | 


of the ancient chateau. Docks and thistles were rife, in | 


what had once been a spacious garden; here and there, | 
a solitary flower struggled up through the rank weeds, | 
while grape-vines, neglected, and burthened with fruit, | 


trailed over a broken gravel terrace, and nearly choked | 


| 
up the gateway. ! 


“T will go forward and prepare for your reception,” | 
said Dunois, dismounting. 

“Nay,” replied his companion, “methinks it would 
prove but a thriftless errand, if this pile be, as it 
seems, untenanted. Let us even go forward, and leave 


Black-heart to crop these vines; see, how daintily he | 
treads among the purple clusters, while yon heavy Eng- | 
lish brute tramps them down as his master would have | 
crushed yon glorious maiden, but for thy gallant aid. In | 
faith, cousin, that was a lusty blow; the beef-eating churl 
—his skull was clearly driven in by thy battle-axe.”’ 

As the young man uttered these broken remarks, they | 
were picking their way through the rank herbage to the | 
grounds which lay directly under the windows of the | 
chateau. There all traces of neglect disappeared, and | 
a small cultivated garden, well stocked with healing 
plants and choice flowers, lay nestled between a wing of | 
the building and the wilderness of weeds luxuriated | 
beyond. Roses of every tint clambered up to the low, | 
narrow windows, and trees, full of ripening fruit, threw | 


their graceful foliage over the rough walls. The wing | 


itself bore traces of recent repairs; the rubbish which 
surrounded other parts of the building was here carefully 


} 
: : . hel 
removed, and in the centre of the garden a fountain, | 
which had been choked up, poured its waters with a 


cheerful gush through the jaws of a huge stone bear, | 
into a basin of unfinished mason work. <A lute, with a | 
lady’s scarf, lay on the grass which surrounded the foun- | 
tain, and a bouquet of fresh flowers blushed at the feet of | 
the crouching monster. 

Dunois led the way, trampling the blossoming shrubs | 


over his path with reckless violence, till he reached a | 
small postern door; here he turned, and made another 
effort to leave his companion. 

“The day has been warm,” he said, pointing to the 
fountain, “ rest awhile, I will return forthwith.” 

The other burst into a broad laugh. “Nay, nay,”’ he 
said, “I have a fancy for exploring, so let us proceed.” 

The blood again rushed up to Dunois forehead, with 
an impatient gesture he pushed open the door, and led 
the way intoa low, stone hall. A huge fire-place, chisell- 
ed over with armorial bearings, yawned at one extremity; 


under his feet, and pushing back the branches which hung 
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‘while the other was lighted by a lofty arched window, 


| set in heavy stone work, and crowded with small dia- 


mond shaped glass. Trophies of the chase, with curious 
weapons, garnished the walls, catching the dim light and 
flinging their fantastic shadows over the chequered marble, 
with gloomy and picturesque effect. Dunois crossed this 
hall, and was about to usher his cousin into a half fur- 
nished banqueting room, but he carelessly touched a 
neighboring door, and entered the apartment thus ex- 


posed. It was twilight, and the volumes of rich velvet, 


falling over the only window of the room, rendered every 
thing indistinct within. But there were flashes of gild- 
ing, with the shadow of gorgeous hangings, while here 
and there a silver sconce, with its mirror of steel plate, 
gleamed out from the ceiling like fragments of winter 
moonlight. A marble slab in one corner was more 
clearly revealed, by the light of a burning censor, with 
a pedestal of silver and a bowl of snowy agate, through 
which the perfumed fire glowed like blood in the cheek 
of a northern beauty, emitting a delicious odor through 
'the apartment as if the flame had been fed from the 


hearts of a thousand crushed roses. 
} 
i 


An angry flush shot athwart the brow of the younger 
traveller, as this unusual splendor burst upon him. 
| “Thou art dainty in thy house garniture, Count Du- 
_nois,”’ he said, turning to his companion with a sarcastic 
‘smile. “ Mary of Anjou, queen though she be, is fain 
| to content herself with bare walls and leathern chairs.” 
| Dunois would have answered, but at the first sound of 
his voice there was a faint exclamation of joy, a rustling 
of drapery, and then a young female rushed forward and 
threw herself upon his bosom. 


| 
| 


“* My lord, my own dear lord,” she said, raising her 


|| face to his with the eager fondness of a trusting woman. 


“Oh, Ihave been so impatient—so weary with watch- 
| ing!” 

| Dunois pressed his lips to her forehead, and interrupt- 
ed her affectionate greeting by a few whispered words. 


flection of a rose wreath on the marble brow of Venus, 
stole over her face. She cast a timid glance at the 


prise and admiration. 

“ We crave pardon, fair lady,”’ he said, after a moment 
of mutual embarrassment. ‘ Had we been informed that 
a lady graced this ruin, our entrance should have boasted 
somewhat more of courtesy.” 

The lady returned this gallant address with a few low 
/words, and a gentle smile; then observing the travel- 
worn appearance of her guests, she left them to order 
| refreshments. 
| “Well, most sage and monkish cousin, solve me this 
female riddle; thy prodigality is forgiven, for, in faith, 
the cage is but fitly gilded for so sweet a bird,” said the 
gay young man, glancing good humoredly round the 
sumptuous apartment, as the fair occupant left it. 





“ The story is a long one,” 


replied Dunois, with emo- 
tion, “I would fain have kept it secret even from you, 
my best friend and most indulgent—” 


“Nay, nay—no more of that; forget that fate has 
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cumbered us with any title, save that of thine over-hasty | “It is even as I say ; these eyes saw her rub down a 
but ever loving cousin. Let us be seated, and then pro- | heavy English roadster.” 
ceed to solve me this mystery.” The youth turned in his chair with an expression of 
Dunois seated himself, and after a few moments of | disgust, and motioned the Jester to leave the room, but 
rapid explanation, stood confessed as one who had gained | without heeding the command, he remained looking 
the love of a young Italian, during a visit to Rome the | keenly into his master’s face. After a few moments’ 
preceding year. When too late to recall his affections, | silence he murmured, in a low, silky voice, 
he had learned that she was an orphan, the heiress of || “Yet she is very beautiful. Such eyes! They fairly 
great wealth both in lands ‘and money, and that she had || showered fire on the brutal soldier, when he called the 
been placed under the wardship of his holiness the Pope, || king of France a sparrow, whom his master had well- 
who had expressed his determination that she should nigh plucked to the skin.” 
marry a noble of her own country. Urged forward by | A rush of blood to the traveller's face, and an impa- 
his own passion, as well as by the encouragement of the | tient motion of the hand, told how fully the last speech 
lady, Dunois fled with her and her immense portable | had taken effect. The Jester appeared not to notice his 
wealth from Rome, leaving her lands to enrich the Holy | emotion, but proceeded, as if carried away by the in- 
See. The chateau had been repaired for her reception, | terest of his subject. 


and she had been concealed there during several months, | o6 *Sde ath! how her haughty lip writhed—how eagerly 
willingly surrendering her wealth to the necessities of her those little fingers clutched the dagger!” 
adopted country, and submitting to remain the unacknow- “ And did she strike him?” exclaimed the young man, 


ledged wife of Dunois, rather than embroil his master, half-starting from his chair, and fixing his flashing eyes 
the young king of France, with his Holiness, by calling || on the crafty Jester. 
on him to sanction a more public ceremony than that “ Ay, that did she! The sharp steel ran clean through 
which had already bound them. hisarm. It was glorious, her look of disdain, when she 
“ And it was from this source the exchequer was sup- | tore it out, reeking as it was, and dashed it down, as if 
plied, after the last sous had been drawn to meet the | loathing the sight of the blood her own hand had 
expenses of the wars,’ exclaimed the young traveller, drawn.” 
grasping his cousin’s hand with sudden energy. “By | “And the wounded churl, did he seek to revenge the 
this right hand, Dunois! thy claim on this lovely piece | hurt ?”’ 
of Eve’s flesh shall be sustained, though the crown of “That did he not. His companions raised a laugh, 
France crumble in the contest. To-morrow she shall be | and he shrunk away ashamed, for the flash of her fierce 
sent, with all fitting honor, to the court; not openly as eyes were-even more terrible than the blow of her dag- 
thy bride—that cannot be yet, a rupture with his Holiness | ger, The troops soon passed forward, and I saw no 
would be ruinous, in our present weak state; one fair | more of them.” 
victory over the English braggarts, and we will brave “« But the maiden, what of her?” 
even the haughty Pontiff in thy behalf. Meantime, the ‘She supposed herself alone—for I, from the first, had 
Queen of France is a fitting protector for thy fair wife.” || concealed myself—more than @ minute she stood, with 
Dunois was about to utter bis thanks, when the object | her hands clasped, and her eyes fixed on the reeking dirk 
of their discourse returned to the apartment. where it stuck, quivering, with its point buried deep in 
The young traveller had occupied his sleeping apart- | the ground. Then she fell upon her knees, and prayed. 
ment but a few minutes that night, when the Jester || A prayer like that might inspire a whole nation with a 
knocked for admission. His face still bore the familiar | thirst for action; might instil valor even into the dis- 
simile, which, from constant practice, seemed to have be- || couraged troops of France! It was the outpouring of a 
com: a portion of his features, but when the door was | spirit too highly excited for its own endurance. The 
closed a change came over his whole person: the muscles || burning words fell from her lips, like sparks from heated 
about his mouth fell, his eyebrows, which were lifted || steel; each glowing sentence is sounding in my brain, 
almost to an expression of silliness, drooped to their || even yet, like the voice of a war trumpet. A creature 
natural heavy curve ; his lips became more firm and de- || like that, placed in the midst of a discouraged soldiery, 
termined in their expression; and his air of comic ef-|| would accomplish more by her fearless eloquence, than 
frontery, gave place to an erect front and a respectful | whole armies arrayed for battle, with the thoughts of 
demeanor. Taking off his cap, and folding his cloak so | former defeat freezing up their courage.” 
as to conceal his gaudy apparel, he stood at a respectful “ This strange eloquence must be contagious,” said the 
distance as if waiting to be questioned. | youth coldly, fixing a keen and suspicious look on the face 
“ Sit down,” said the young man, pushing a stool for- of the Jester. “Thou art not wont to waste words to 
ward with his foot, and assuming a show of indifference. || no purpose, even in thy seeming folly. To the point at 
“ Sit down, and tell us how thy errand has speeded.” once. What wise project hast thou framed, touching 
“ Indifferently well,” replied the Jester, taking the || this fiery maiden? Mark me—one who has defended the 
profiered stool, “1 came to speech with the damsel.” honor of her sovereign, to the shedding of blood, is no 


“ And what learned ye?” | game for meaner followers !”’ 
“ That she is quick of wit, full of fire, and the scullion | “I know that full well,” replied the Jester, humbly, 
or hostler of yonder inn,” | “nor do I seek to mate with eagles, though they be found 
“Impossible! A creature of such beauty the menial i in kites’ nests.” 
of a low inn? Tush, man, it cannot be !” A cloud disappeared from the brow of the youth. “It 
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is well,” he said, in a kinder tone. 
. . Be ae 
project, for some scheme thou had’st, I’m certain. 


The Jester drew his stool close to the feet of his mas- |) 


“ Now unfold thy || 


ter, and unfolded his design in a low and rapid speech. 


A rich glow gathered in the cheeks of the youth, his eye 
brightened, and he now and then interrupted the speaker 
with broken exclamations of pleasure. By degrees, the 
Jester’s voice became lower and more insidious ; as he 


proceeded, a frown darkened the face of his master, and, 


more than once, he started back with an angry exclama- | 


tion. 


deepening color told how skilfully the subtle adviser was | 


playing upon his passions. 


Then he would gradually incline his head, and his | 


As if carried away by the | 


interest of his subject, the Jester at length spoke aloud | 


ina firm voice. 
‘‘ There are women,” he said, “ whose lives are as a 


quiet stream; passions may disturb them for a moment, 


as winds ruffle the limpid waters, and then their life | 


passes on as quietly as if no evil had oppressed them, 


even as the stream resumes its glassy smoothness, when | 
With such, joys | 


the breeze which disturbs it is hushed. 
or sorrows never penetrate beyond the surface of the 
heart, the core remains untouched and impervious. There 
are others—and this damsel is one—bold and visionary, 
with the energies of men, joined to the tenderness of the 
weakest woman; with passions and aspirations, which, 
once lighted, burn on for ever and ever, till the heart is 
consumed by its own unquenchable desires. Excite 
these energies and this tenderness, at the same time, and 
a creature is formed such as this damsel may be made: a 
lion in the face of an enemy, a dove in the bosom of one 
on whom she lavishes affection; a being, who, once en- 
gaged in a course of love or glory, will concentrate her 


strength and contend with difficulty, danger, and even 


death, but who will never yield till her object is accom- 


To win such love, to awaken such powers, is a 


plished. 
task worthy even of thee, my master. But beware of 
arousing them for a slight purpose; of trifling with a 
heart like that, for the simple amusement of a day; it 
would be like uncapping Vesuvius, to be amused by the 


sparkle of its flames, and the rush of its burning lava. 


Leave her here, in the solitude of her own green valley, | 


to indulge the fiery strength of her nature by curbing 


travellers’ horses, and breaking young colts; or take her || 


hence, as I but now proposed, place her among the sol- || 


diery, and make one more mighty effort to arouse the 
energies of France.” Here the Jester’s voice again sunk 


to an under tone, he spoke long and earnestly, apparently 


explaining with more minute exactness, the project which 


occupied his mind. 


“ Well, be it so,” said the youth, at length, as his wily 


servant arose to depart, “but, on thy life, be prudent 
and secret.’ 

The Jester promised obedience, and left the apart- 
ment. After leaving the ruin he proceeded to the hos- 
telry, where he had left Agnes Sorrell. 
protracted interview with her, and then, mounting his 


horse, rode off toward Vancouleurs. It was deep in the 


folly. 


He held a|| 


| ELDERLY 


Original. 


GENTLEMEN. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


READER mine, hast thou ever, in thy mortal cogita- 
tions, been tempted to indulge in feelings of compassion 
or contempt for those of thy race, who may appropriately 
be termed Elderly Gentlemen? Or hast thou ever, in 
contemplating thy possible destiny, shrunk from this par- 
ticular part of thy lot as from a period bereft of all com- 
fort, and the very acme of human ills? If so, I beseech 
thee to take shame and confusion of face to thyself, for 
thou art already convicted of the very climax of human 
I will scarcely believe thou art able to discern “a 
hawk from a handsaw.” 

Rest thee in thy Cretanism, and I will, if so be there 
is stuff enough in thee, essay to convince thee of thy 
great error, and to enlighten thee as to the many privi- 
leges thou art still to enjoy: or of which, perchance, thou 
mayest already have begun to partake, albeit uncon- 
scious of thy felicity. 

First, let us review the successive periods of thy life, 
each with its peculiar and not to be avoided perils, and 
verily, thou wilt perceive that as thou hast approached 
this haven, thy felicity hath increased. 

Look, then, at thy firm and well-turned limbs, (for the 
Elderly Gentleman hath no experience in the shrunk 
pantaloon,) thy well formed foot, which thou art wont to 
display in the best of Day and Martin’s polish; thy 
cheek, with its strong manly lines, which thou art fain 
to consider as evidences of thought and force of charac- 
ter, a position from which I will not attempt to dislodge 
thee; thy whiskers, scarcely sprinkled with grey, and 
matching the short curly locks that mantle thy high, 

‘ather intellectual looking, brow—for no other word will 
suit thee, suggestive as it is of those of Jupiter, Mars, 
and a whole Pantheonof Gods and Goddesses—thy brow 
then, which thou hast fondly persuaded thyself is no 
mean counterpart to that of Napoleon, (a harmless phan- 
, tasy, in which thou mayest freely indulge ; elderly gentle- 
Look at all this, 
and then consider, I beseech thee, that thou wast once a 


men do, or ought to look intellectual.) 


“ sprawling babe, mewling and puking”’ in the arms of thy 
nurse, thy bare feet and shapeless legs kicking back and 
forth, to the most disreputable of all sounds, inasmuch as 
itis nothing certain, being neither language, bark nor mew, 
neither a low nor a squeal, but that nondescript of all 
sounds, a baby ery. 

Then think of thy bald head, and dropsical cheeks, 
and that aperture in lieu of a mouth distended to its 
largest possible dimensions, exhibiting thy red, toothless 
| gums and quivering tongue, all for the laudable purpose 
| of emitting the before spoken of sounds, that delight none 
| but thyself, and two nameless objects, who witness the 
|| operation with the greatest possible pleasure. 
|| Thy very cheek tingles with shame at the recital, but 


|T am not yet done. I will suppose thou hast passed 


night when he returned, with his horse in a foam, and | through all the preliminary steps to walking; that thou 


with a heavy bundle tied to his saddle-bow. 


To be continued. 


‘hast looked interesting upon all-fours; that mama has 
| been duly pulled and hauled, mortified and enraptured; 
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that a reasonable number of visitors have been shocked 
and bored by the evidences of thy existence, and the pre- 
cocity of thy genius; that thy nose, to say nothing of the 
rest of thy person, hath been suitably bumped, producing 


developments as yet unclaimed by Phrenology; and that 


thou art able to walk at an angle, something less than | 


thirty degrees. And here thou hast reached a most im- 
portant era, in the history of thy life. Thou hast become 
the subject of serious debate. A solemn and most 


important council has been held in thy behalf. Thy 


gymnastic feats have become no longer endurable, and | 


thy vaultings, albeit in perfect innocency, no longer to be 


tolerated. Thy tunics are, therefore, to be discarded, 


and thou art to appear in the panoply of thy sex. Great | 


is thy rejoicing—great thy anxiety—great thy impatience. 


To thee it isaday, “ big with the fate of Cwsar and of 


” 
Rome. 


Now behold thyself making sundry ambitious attempts 
to balance thy dumpy figure upon one foot, while the 
other is to be thrust into what is termed a pair of trow- 
sers. Dost mark thy chuckling face, red with exertion, 
thy shapeless hands clinging to the apron of the female 
Vulcan, who is to encase thee in the armor of manhood ? 
All will not do; and thou art unceremoniously hoisted 
into her lap, while thy extremities are thrust in one after 


another, and thou art hoisted up and down, and shaken | 


in with as little remorse as a pillow into its case. 

The suit is completely filled ; where it might have been 
too tight in one place, the fat is squeezed to where it is 
too large in another; and now thou art deposited upon 
the floor, resembling much a meal-bag filled to bursting. 


Nor is this all. 1 must detail thy whole shame, for thou, | 


even thou, quiet and well-bred as thou now most assuredly 


art—-didst clap thy fat hands upon thy well-filled corpo- | 


vation, and straddle thy short legs and strut about the 
room, thy arms trussed up for the better display of thy 
person, with all the pride and pomp of a new Militia 
Captain, or a young capon lately fledged ; and this too, 
while mama looked on with infinite delight, cousins 
shouted, and elderly aunts wiped their spectacles, showed 
their straggling teeth, and laughed till their eves ran 
over. Rejoice, oh, Elderly Gentleman, that these days 


of thy shame are past for ever! 


I will not dwell upon the times of thy boyhood, when 


morning face,” bearing in thy innocent hands a permit 
for a sound flogging, in lieu of an apology for thine ab- 
sence ; nor dilate upon the times when thou wert perched 
upon a platform, squeaking at the top of thy lungs, and | 


with most triumphant emphasis, 


“ You'd scarce expect one of my age 


To speak in public on the stage. 


I will say nothing of the unseemly and uncomfortable 
application of the birch, nor of the sonorous and discor- 
dant sounds that accompanied the ceremony. Let these | 
pass—pass, too, when thy chivalry made it legal for thee 


to dodge corners, and go all the way round Robin Hood's 
barn, lest thou shouldst encounter some gingerbread 
champion, who technically owed thee a “ hiding.” These 


; 
are amongst the trials thou must encounter, ere thot art 


qualified to enjoy the “ otium cum dignitate” of the 
Elderly Gentleman. 

But I see thee again, like Tasso’s young Rinaldo, the 
down is beginning to shade thy chin, and thou art given 
to star gazing; thou dost rave, what thou wouldst fain 
should be considered poetry; art addicted to moonlight 
serenades, while thy teeth are chattering in thy head, and 
thy mistress is unconsciously snoozing under seven woollen 
night-caps: dost sigh and lay thy hand upon thy chest, to 
indicate a heart somewhere in that region, and roll thy 
eyes, like a goslin in a thunder-tempest. Allin vain; she 
will wed the rich soap-boiler over the way, and leave thee 
and thy fine speeches to find their way with other lost 
things, to the land of lunatics, even the Moon. 

But let us have done with these horrors—let me no 
longer shock thy sensitive nerves, by dwelling upon what 
may not be recalled, what thou couldst not indeed have 
escaped—they are the natural penalties of thy existence. 
I will pass over all the intermediate stages of thy folly 
and disgrace, and suppose thee at last safely landed in 
this haven of rest, this Eldorado of human life. 

From henceforward thy existence is a privileged one. 
Thou needest consult no will but thine own. Now, thou 
mayest truly be said to repose “ under thine own vine and 
fig-tree, with none to molest or make thee afraid.””, Who 
taketh umbrage at the language of the Elderly Gentle- 
man? Who disregardeth his council, or slighteth his 
reproof? Not one. Young maidens smile upon him 
without reprehension, and matrons take him by the arm 
and lead him to the most desirable places, desirable as 
well for the comfort of the body, as for the gratification 
of the mind. Who would not be an Elderly Gentle- 


‘man? 


My friend, Mr. Greenleaf, is the very ideal of an El- 
derly Gentleman. His manners have a dash of the olden 
time; that is, he raises his hat to a lady, and inclines his 


body with the most elegant air in the world. His voice 


is distinct, but inclining to be low; he thinks the lond, 
boisterous manners of modern beaux, the very height of 
the vulgar. His coat is black and well-fitted: and I ob- 


serve he always wears a ring upon the first finger of the 


left hand, which is supposed to have been the gift of a 


| lady—an old flame of his—whom he still visits, and regu- 


larly presents her increasing family with Christmas and 


; | New-Year’s gifts. 
thou didst snivel on the road to school, with “ shining || 


He is partially a bon vivant, and tips his old Madeira 
with a free, generous air, that would seem to say, I am 


no cynic, but obey the apostolic injunction, “ take a little 


’ 


wine for thy stomach’s sake.’ But as for “ infirmities,” 


| he is never ailing. His feet are never pinched with tight 


boots, nor does he need to go with half a dinner, because 


of the tightness of his waistbands. 


[ have seen him recline in his elbow-chair, with his 
feet upon the fender, but he generally rises upon the ap- 
proach of visitors. I never knew him to spit in the grate, 
nor is he guilty of that disgusting English fashion, of spit- 
ting in his pocket handkerchief. 


He is a great favorite with the ladies of every age; 
little children anticipate his coming with great delight, for 
he has always something kind to say to them, and not 
unfrequently presents them with some coveted toy. His 
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judgment is considered excellent, and no one of his ac- | 


quaintance would think of engaging in any enterprise, 


without first consulting his opinion—-for should a failure 
be the result, ten to one it would be charged to the omis- 
sion. 

But I believe my friend never appears to better advan- 
tage, than when in the society of young ladies; and, 
if I mistake not, he is never better pleased than when | 
thus engaged. I observe in addressing them, he not 
unfrequently pats them on the shoulders, by way of lend- 
ing emphasis to what he is saying; an innocent liberty 
which never gives offence as coming from him; though I 
have more than once seen the eyes of a lover looking dag- 
gers at a privilege he himself was too chicken-hearted to 
claim—perhaps my friend observed the same thing, and 
it may be, the trifle became of more value from that sin- 
gle circumstance. Be that as it may, he rarely parts with 
a pretty girl without a valedictory kiss, and I have often 
remarked that his taste is very nice in these matters, it 
being altogether superfluous to perform the operation 
upon an ugly face. | 

But I must stop, for Mr. Greenleaf would be greatly 
shocked should he discover what I have been doing. I 

think he would die at the very idea of being in print, for 
he adheres to the belief that such things are never done 
without the cognizance of the original, and that no man 
of sense ever did, or ever will appear as an author, 
unless driven to it by necessity of one kind or other. 

Now let me recapitulate a few of the many benefits to 


which thou art entitled as an Elderly Gentleman. 


Thine oddities of whatever kind, are not only to be treat- 


ed with indulgence, but will be looked upon as quite | 


agreeable and necessary to thy individuality. Thou may- 


est be gruff or urbane, loquacious or taciturn, and each | 
will be considered equally proper, and suiting thy condi- || 
Thy character is supposed fixed, and be it what | 


tion. 
it may, no radical, even were he as daring as Luther 
himself, will presume to interfere with thy established 
habits. No one will attempt to make thee over. 

Thy bon mots will be patiently heard, and duly appre- | 
ciated—if stale, they will become current as having been 
repeated by thee. Thy moralizing will be oracular, and 
thou shouldst gesticulate slowly in order to add weight to 
what might otherwise appear common-place. It is thy | 


+ * & & & Wan undisputed thing, 
In such a solemn way,” 


privilege to say | 
| 


that it shall pass for wisdom, profound as his who had 


applied himself to the study of all knowledge, albeit he || 


was led to confess, that “ all is vanity and vexation of 


spirit.”” 

Thou mayest ask thyself to dinners, more especially if 
thou givest dinners in return, mayest introduce whist and | 
cribbage, mayest talk of the weather, and even of thine | 
own rheumatism, and not be noted a bore; presuming | 
thou hast courage to do this, knowing the prescriptions | 
that will be showered upon thee—knowing how maiden 
ladies will bring thee catholicons and lineaments, and | 
more than hint at that judicious recipe of the king ad 
Israel, as infirmities gathered about him. 
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Now, also, it is optional with thee, whether to reply to 
things said in thy presence, or even addressed to thyself. 
Thou mayest roll up thine eyes, give a whiff, reply, or 
be utterly silent, as may best suit thy pleasure, the capaci- 
ty of thy understanding, or the circumstances of the case ; 
and be assured, whatever thou doest, will be pronounced 
the best thing possible, all things considered. 

Thou mayest husband thy knowledge, and retail it with 
a sparce hand, for it is taken for granted that all things 
are familiar to the Elderly Gentleman, and thy silence 
passes unsuspected. It will be well for thee to read a 
few old, rare authors, and quote therefrom, and thy eru- 
dition will be placed beyond dispute. 

Over and above all, in addressing the young of thy 


acquaintance, by all means, commence by saying, ‘‘ young 


man,” or “young woman,” it makes what thou mayest 


thereafter say, more impressive, and fills them with suita- 
ble respect for thyself, the wisdom and value of thy coun- 
sels, and the sageness of thy conclusions, as well as a 
proper and most desirable sense of their own inferiority. 

But I must have done, for dwelling upon this beau 
ideal of human life has so far lessened the value of all 
other periods, that even at the risk of irreverence, I am 


led to exclaim, 


“ Fly swifter round ye wheels of time, 
j And bring the welcome day.” 
| 


Original. 
HAPPINESS 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH, 


“Man never is,” the poet sings, 

“ But always to be blest.’ 

Then say wherein the hidden springs 
| Of Happiness may rest; 

| If in the pleasures sense bestows, 

| Then surely unto some, 

Exempt from worldly pains and woes 
True happiness should come. 


If in the pleasures of the mind 
Bliss builds its halcyon nest, 

Ah! wherefore do we never find 
Some who are truly blest ?— 

If in the heart’s deep cells it lies 
Whence feeling’s fountains play, 

Why live not some in ecstacies 
Through life’s long summer day ? 

Oh! Passion’s joys are fleet as fair— 
The mind its sorrows feels— 

And oft the darkling cloud of care 
O’er the heart’s sunshine steals ; 
Unmingled bliss dwells not on earth, 

Then let us look above, 
Where every woe of human birth 
Is lost in perfect love. 
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Original. out of mercy—sheer mercy—to your earnestness and 
SKETCHES BY LAMP-LIGHT.—No. 1, ¥aywardness—” 
= 1 “To the point, Harper, to the point! My wayward- 
BY JOHN NEAL. | ness will not bear trifling with, just now.” 


“Very well; to the point then. Propound your ques- 
tions, keep your temper, and after you are satisfied, we'll 
“ As I live, there she goes now! Look! look! The very | have a bit of a blow up, if you say so; and if, on the 
woman I told you so much of. The most beautiful crea- whole, it should appear expedient, under all the circum- 


THE NEWLY-MARRIED MAN. 


ture, and the most of a——oh; hang it! I’ve no patience stances—hey ?”” 
with you newly-married men! Why don’t you look, “ With all my heart! Are you acquainted with that 
George, hey!” || woman ?”’ 
“Well, Harper,” yawning, and turning languidly | “No.” 
toward a group of fashionably-dressed women, who ap- | “ Have you ever spoken to her?” 
peared to be passing out of some church, auction, or fair | Never. 
in the neighborhood, ‘‘ well, Harper, to oblige you, I will | “ How long is it since you first saw her?” 
look—which is the lady?” } “Three months,” counting his fingers, “five days— 


“Which? How can you ask, after seeing that step, | 0 hours, and a—” pulling out his watch, “and about 
and carriage, and the swaying of those white ostrich- | a—a—” 


feathers, and the cast of that magnificent drapery, and || i “No trifling, if you please.” 
the—zounds and death! what ails the man?” | “Tam particular, because you are. I saw her first, 
“Harper—Harper! it were as much as your life is “as you may remember, for I told you of it the very next 
worth—”’ | day, on the fourth of July last past.” 
“So, so, waked up at last, are you? Pale as death at | “And are you sure, quite sure, that the woman we just 


the sight of 2 beautiful woman, married though you are, saw turning that corner, is the very woman that Millar, 
and newly married too—actually muttering in your sleep! | the profligate scoundrel, appeared so infatuated with?” 
One would believe you rehearsing a speech for the jury,| “The same. He grows more and more infatuated 
in a capital case, or acting Macbeth in the dagger-scene, | every hour; he follows her every where—by Jupiter! 
to look at your hands, your attitude, your eyes—to see | there he is now! I knew he could'nt be far off.” 


you, as you stand there, with your lips moving, and “Harper!” struggling with himself, and trembling 
sweat—ay, George, big drops of sweat—standing upon | with suppressed rage, as if undetermined whether to 
your forehead |” follow the parties or not. “ Harper!” 
“ Harper—Harper!”’ gasping for breath and playing “Bless my heart, George, what ails you? Are you 
with his fingers, and trying to smile, “ you have no idea_ ill ?” 
who that woman is, hey?” || “Harper! Have you seen any thing like encourage- 
“Not the least in the world.” | ment on her part?” 
“Nor whether she is married or unmarried ?”” “Can't say I have, George. But then, you know, the 
“ Maid, wife, or widow? No.” | fellow’s reputation—" 
“Your hand, my dear fellow! I’ve wronged you. I} “The puppy!” 
had an idea that you were desperate and wicked enough| “I say nothing about his wealth, and courage, and per- 


—but no matter—how could I have been such an ass?” | sonal appearance, nor do I care much about his gentle- 
“ Nothing easier in the world—for a married man. | ness, and smoothness, and perseverance—they are all 
But I say though, George, there seems to be a kind of a | well enough in their way; but his reputation, that’s the 
—of a—what d’ye call it!—you men that make poetry,| thing! The poor creature’s 'll never stand that, you 


and speeches, and wry faces, and do tragedy in the pub- know !” 
lie streets—a kind of a mystery here, hey?” | “ His reputation for what ?” 

“ Rather. But before I explain that mystery, my “For what! Why for success, to be sure; for being 
friend, there are two or three questions, if you please, such a favorite with the most prudish and cautious of our 
that must be answered.” fashionable women—for being so faithful and so trust- 

“* Must be answered, hey! And by whom?” | worthy! Ah, my friend, there lies the danger, after 

** By you, Harper.” } all!” 

“ Must?” | “Danger,indeed! The miserable, effeminate wretch ; 


“ Must, Harper, must. I've no time fer ceremony.” | how can a full grown woman stomach such a thing! 
“Nor I neither, George: and, therefore, although I Were 1 a woman, it appears to me I should quite as soon 
don't much like your manner, nor your look, nor your | fall in love with a girl upon the stage, rigged out as 
language—you'll excuse me, but my notion is, that you | Romeo or Hamlet.” 
ore rather too fond of the Park and the Bowery, for a |“ Nevertheless, my dear fellow, I have my fears.” 
married man, hey? rather too much given to the melo- | “Yourfears! How? What?” 
dramatic, for every-day people—to out-Heroding Herod, | “T am afraid these very things have had their influence 
on small occasions—to Cook-ing Kean, where both are _with that lofty-looking creature we saw.” 
out of place. However, as I said before, although I “Afraid, hey? And wherefore—wherefore? Tell 
don’t much like your way of popping the question, still, me why you are afraid?” 
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’ 
« Bless my soul, how eager you are!” 


« Let me know the worst, my friend—the very worst— | 


I can bear it.” 
“ You can bear it! Why, what on earth have you to 


do with the business, hey? You—a married man—mar- 
ried, as you yourself assure me, to the loveliest woman I 
ever saw !”’ 

“Oh, my friend—” 

“ Zounds, man, don’t wring my hand off! Augh—au— 
augh' It reminds me rather too much of 

‘ The desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
Through treble bars of brass or steel.’ " 

“ Harper—Tom—I cannot bear this.” 

“ Bear what? Why don’t you explain yourself? Here 
am I, boxing all round the compass, to find out some- 
thing, which two words from you would clear up, I dare 
say; and yet, for want of a little, a very littlke—not more 
than half-a-thimble-full—of that common sense, which 
you twit me with having so much of, you leave me to 
guess all sorts of things to your disadvantage.” 

“Tomy disadvantage! How?” 

“‘ Let you know the worst, hey? the very worst? You 
can bear it, hey? And pray, sir, what business have you 


—a married man—to know the worst of any other woman | 


alive, but your own wife? Have a care, George.” 

“* Why, to tell you the truth, my friend, I—I—” getting 
embarrassed, “I had an idea that you meant something 
more than you—that you knew more—that is to say—that 
you—in short—” 

“Exactly. And then, what business have you—a mar- 
ried man, as I said before, newly married too, and married 
to such a lovely woman—what business have you to talk 


about what you can bear, on account of any other woman, || 


hey? Answer me that, will you?” 
“ You are right, my friend; it was very foolish of me, 
and must have appeared exceedingly strange to you.” 


“You may well say that. I'll be hanged if I did’n’t | 


begin to think you were jealous.” 
“Jealous! I! I hope you don’t imagine, sir—” 
“ But, beware ! 
honest Iago!” 


Beware of jealousy, saith Iago— 


“"Sdeath and fury, man! What mean you by this 
ribald trifling ?”’ 
“ Hoity-toity! You'd better try for a birth at Bartlemy 
Fair. 
* What a terrible thing to be father-in-law, 
To a most magnificent three tailed bashaw !’” 


‘“‘Harper—Tom Harper—don’t drive me mad ?” 

“Mad! You're mad now, mad as a March hare! Not 
satisfied with the unquestioned monopoly of one beautiful 
woman—”’ 

“ Unquestioned, hey? True—true—what an ass I 
am!” 

“ Ex-act-ly, as I said before, ex-act-ly—them’s my sen- 
timents! By-the-way, George, when do you mean to let 
me see her, as you have promised, face to face, at your 
own supper-table? I don’t half like this being acquaint- 
ed with such a glorious creature at second-hand. But, to 
finish what I was going to say. Here are you now, a 
married man, the happiest fellow on earth, if you are to 
be believed, in the actual possession and enjoyment—as 


| you men of the law say—of the handsomest woman to be 
| met with hereabouts; yet, some how or other, for some 
| reason or other, actually jealous of the favor which another 
handsome woman thinks proper to lavish upon a fellow 

_ you happen to hate most cordially.” 
“Hate! No, indeed, the poppinjay! No, no; at 
the most, I only despise him just enough to—well, well, 


no matter.” 

| “Of a truth, Solomon was more than half right, when 
| he said that jealousy is as cruel as the grave.” 

|| “And love—as strong as death !” 

| “Bravo! bravissimo! That would be worth half-a- 
| dozen rounds to you, at a Fourth of July recitation. And 
love as strong as death, hey? Bravo! bravissimo! Hear, 


i hear, hear! 
“ Have done with you nonsense, will you?” 
“Yes—when you have done with yours, and answered 


my question.” 
| What question ?” 
|| What question! Well, hang me if I don’t begin to 
| believe—almost—that you are afraid to have me see your 
| wife?” 

“ Afraid! of what? of whom? of which?” 

“‘ Not so much of her, perhaps—no, no, I dare say not 
—as of me, Tom Harper—your old good-for-nothing, 
| baldpated, single friend, that seems to play double to 


| 


| 


every body.” 
| “Pshaw:” 
|| “I say, George, you've cracked her up so much and so 
long, I hope she isn’t hump-backed—or deaf—or blind 
| of one eye, hey? Does’nt squint, does she? Oh, ho! 
'| you are getting serious, are you?” 
“You shall judge for yourself. Come this evening at 
| six—it is now half-past four, you see.” 
| “Capital! But I say, George, maybe you never met 
| with the story of a man, who was so very proud of his 
| young and beautiful wife, and so very confident of his own 
|| hold upon her affections, if not of her virtue, that he 
| wouldn’t be satisfied till he had subjected her, under the 
|| greatest possible disadvantages, to the admiration of a 
1 dear friend—just such a fellow as I am, to a T—a frosty- 
| pated old bachelor?” 
| “What a coxcomb you are, to be sure! And what 
was the result?” 
| “Qh, you must read the story for yourself. You'll 
find it in the Spectator, or the Arabian Nights, or the Vi- 
car of Wakefield, I forget which; but the result was just 
what might have been expected, to a proud and beautiful, 
a tempted, and a slighted wife. My maxim is—never 
be too sure of ourselves, nor of others, and where people 
withstand temptation, be sure to give them the whole 
|| credit of it. But you husbands have no idea of this, I 
believe. You depend, after all, a thousand times more 
upon yourselves than upon your wives—upon their dove 
for you—and your power over them; as if, in point of 
'| fact, you never thought of their virtue, or faith, nor cared 
Ja snap for the resisting power they may happen to be 
| blessed with, as high-minded women.” 

“Indeed!” Pulling out his watch—“ At six precisely, 
you know. Stay—there is one question more.” 
|| “Well, what is it?” 
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“You spoke of your fears. Have you any reason to}! 


believe that Millar is encouraged ?”’ 
“Oh, ah!—allowed to hope, you mean?” 
* You understand me.” 


“Why, in the first place, though I never saw any de- | 


cided encouragement, as I have told you already, yet, 





|| “have returned to make sure that I understood you 
| aright. You have seen them together, you say?” 


| Yes,” 


” 


“Well, have you ever—a—a— 
“No, I never, as Beppo says.” 
“You know what I mean, Harper.” 


whenever I see her, I am sure, that he isn’t far off; and|| “‘ Not I, faith.” 


that, you know, looks a good deal like an arrangement, or i} 


understanding, or a—”’ nodding, » 


*“ Or an assignation, hey?” 

“ How bitter you are! Why, if the lady were a mis- 
tress of your own, you couldn’t bear it worse; and then, 
no longer ago than last Friday, I saw them riding together 
in his cream-colored barouche: and to tell you the truth, 
my dear fellow, her magnificent India shawl, and sky blue 


bonnet, and snowy feathers, cut a famous flourish there, I || 


promise you.” 

* Last Friday!—are you quite sure?” 

“Yes, perfectly sure,” 

* And what time o’ day was it?” 

“In the afternoon, about four, I should think. You 
returned from Philadelphia the next day, I believe.” 

* About four, hey?”’ musing; “oh, but he’s a precious 
villain! And she—well may she be called a ‘ beautiful 
mischief;’ but I’ll—I’lI—I've made up my mind—I’1]—” 

“ What are you muttering now, hey ?”’ 

“Tl do such things—what they are, I know not—” 

“As Shakspeare says. But, George, a word with you. 
L hate mystery, and I don’t half like this agitation, and 
paleness. One would think you were about making your 
maiden speech, in a matter of life and death. 

“Of life and death, hey? It is a matter of life and 
death, my friend.” 

“George Elsworth! Let me be serious with you. It 
cannot be that you are involved with that woman your- 
seif?”’ 

46 Sir 1” 

“Oh, you need'nt trouble yourself to Sir me. But just 
answer my question, will you? If it be true, George, 
that you—a married man—a man of exalted virtue, as I 
have always believed, notwithstanding your whims and 
follies about the stage—the husband of a young, lovely 
and faithful wife—are so wretchedly infatuated with 
another woman, as to be made unhappy by the attentions 
that are lavished upon her—stop, stop! where now— 
what's your hurry ?” 


“No, sir. Who said any thing about another woman? 
Ay, sir, and who that lives dares to question her faith? 
At six precisely—for your life, sir, let me not be disap- 
pointed,” 

“Gone, hey! Actually gone! Sir, sir, sir? Going, 
going, gone! For your life, sir, let me not be disappoint- 


ed! There's an invitation for you; or was it only a chal- 


! : 
‘Have you ever happened to see a—a—that is to say 


| —a—a—have you ever seen any thing like familiarity be- 
tween them? any appearance of a good understanding, 

} hey ~ 
|| “Can’t say have. Precious little understanding be- 


'| tween them both, I should say; though, when they passed 
| me in the barouche, I thought her manner rather free— 
|| rather—for an unmarried woman.” 
| “Free, hey—rather free for an unmarried woman. But 
| if she were a married woman, Harper ?”” 
“Why that, to be sure, would alter the case. We 
might not blame her so much, then, for carrying those 
| beautiful ostrich feathers, and that princely shawl with 
| such an air.” 

| “Bold, hey—rather saucy and free ?” 

|| “ Rather. And to tell you the truth, George, notwith- 
! standing her beauty, I did’nt much like her manner; she 
} had’nt altogether, somehow, the air of a gentlewoman.” 
||  Zounds and death, sir! What do you mean?” 
“Tut, tut, tut man, what’s to pay now 2?” 
|| “Not the air of a gentlewoman! She! I'll tell you 
l what ‘tis, my friend, there's no accounting for tastes, you 
|| know; but for any body to think of saying that of a—of 


|| a—of a—of the woman we saw there, why its downright 
| blasphemy.” 

| “ Well, if you are’nt the strangest fellow! Of course, 
| you are well acquainted with her, and take a deep interest 
| in her; and yet, you don’t mind her being rather free, and 
| bold, and saucy, so that she carries it like a gentle- 
| woman !”’ 

“Youare right, Harper. I am well acquainted with 
her, and I do take a deep interest in her, the deepest that 
man ever took in woman.” 
| “George Elsworth! I pity you—from my soul, I pity 
,you! This may be a matter of life and death to you and 
to yours: I beseech you, therefore, to deal frankly with 
me. If you are entangled in any way with that lovely, 
though most imprudent woman, be she married or unmar- 
_ried—ah, you breathe freely again—married or unmar- 
ried, I say, it matters not—you are married, and that’s 
|| enough—wake up from your delusion ; tear yourself away 
|| from her, and for ever, or you are lost !”’ 
| “Tear myself away from her! Oh, my friend, if you 
but knew her, if you had but seen her face, you would 





| never have the heart to name such a thing.” 
| “Her face—man alive! Why, what should put it into 
| your head that I have'nt seen her face ?’ 


lenge? No, sir, I'll see you hanged first, and your beautiful || 
wife with you. Beautiful! I don’t believe her eyes are 


mates. I'd wager a trifle she limps, now; or has lost all } 


“ You told me so yourself.” 
“No such thing. I told you I had'nt spoken to her; 


that I was not acquainted with her, that | had noidea who 


her teeth; or is most confoundedly warped! So much || or what she was, whether maid, wife, or widow.” 


for marrying in a hurry—getting your fingers nipped, | 

while you're trying to steal the bait. Ah, here he comes || 
in! ” | 

again! Well, what now? 


i 


“ And that you say now, hey?” 
“ To be sure I do,” 
* But you have seen her face—"’ 








l- 
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““ Ay.” 

“ Should you know it again ?”’ | 

“ Among a million.” 

“So, so,” musing, “then I must play the game very | 
differently. How shall I get off, though ie 

“Think of your wife, Elsworth—of your child—of 


yourself; think of your duty to your fellow-man—to your | 
Maker! I see, I rejoice to see, that struggle going on 
within you. Oh, that your higher and better nature may 
triumph !” 

“Of my wife, hey! Of my child! Oh, man, man! 
that I should be so ensnared, like a fool! I, that have 
withstood so much; I, that have battled with such tempta- 
tions and trials’; borne up, year after year, against such a 
load of discouragement. Oh, that I should live to be the 
slave of a wanton—the father of her child!” 

“Horror and shame! You cannot be serious, George! 
You are not in your right senses, I’m afraid.” 

“T do not know that Iam; but this I know—this I feel 
—that I am weary of life. Stay, I had forgotten: I shall 
not be at home this evening. I have just remembered an 
engagement, of a—of a—professional nature. It is the I 
fifteenth, hey, Tom ?”’ | 

“ No, the fourteenth.” 

“ Saturday, though?” 

“No, Friday.” | 

“Never mind that; Friday or Saturday—fifteenth or 
sixteenth, its all the same.” 

“‘So I perceive, and, therefore, some other time, as you | 
say. lLunderstand you, Elsworth. Why, how you trem- | 
ble! Take my arm, will you, or let me call a coach.” 

“No, you are mistaken, my friend—exceedingly mis- 
taken. I have been chilled, chilled to the heart, by the | 
sudden change of weather, and I really am under an en- 


gagement; and if you were to come this evening, you 
would see nobody at home but my wife, and you might | 


find her out of temper.” 


“ Out of temper, George?” | 


“At my absence, you know; low-spirited, and Poor | 
company; and so, some other evening, if you please— | 


after this week. Last Friday afternoon, you say, about | 


i} 


four o'clock ?” || 
“What are you talking about man? Oh, ah, yes—I 


But beware, George, beware ; it | 
may be a question of life and death to you, as I said be- || 


understand you now. 
fore—to you and to your wife. Think well before you | 
hazard another step.” | 

“To my wife, sir? Oh, true, true.” 

“Remember what I say. If you are the father of a || 
child you dare not acknowledge; if you are entangled | 
with that woman, so that you cannot break off at once, | 
and for ever; you had better be in your grave, and the || 
sooner the better—fifty fathom deep—” } 

“Ay, deeper than plummet ever sounded.  Fare- | 
well!” ) 


“Gone! Actually gone, before I could say farewell to | 


him, or take his hand once more, and for a moment only, i 


with the feeling of other days, when George Elsworth was | 
among the purest of the pure, as timid as a young girl, | 
and utterly beyond the suspicion of such things. Won- 


derful! And here am I, left to find out the meaning of | 
‘ 
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‘the change. Just to think of it! One of the most truly 


virtuous, high-minded, and excellent creatures you ever 
saw, dead in love with his own wife, newly-married, 
hopefully pious, and looking, too, as if butter wouldn't 
melt in his mouth: and yet, so distractedly fond of 
another woman—a married woman, I dare say—so blind- 
ly infatuated with her, although he acknowledges himself 
that she is no better than she should be. Oh, these 
men—these men! these married, married men! Upon 
my word, I begin to believe myself—I—myself—Tom 
Harper, the notorious Tom Harper, to be just about as 
good as the best of them; with all their smooth speeches 
and smoother looks, and modest carriage of the eyes, and 
snivelling through the nose. Good bye—lI’m off.” 


CHAPTER. Il. 

“Well, my dear, and so you mean to be quite speech- 
less?” 

* Quite.” 

“ Pray, tell me, what troubles you?” 

“‘ Nothing troubles me, Harriet. I’m beyond the reach 
of trouble now, or nearly.” 

“Ah, how delighted Iam. And yet, your looks and 
the tone of your voice, my dear husband, are not half so 
encouraging as your words.”’ 

“ Really, | wonder at that.” 

“You are overworking yourself. Your ambition will 
destroy you, George, your sympathies carry you too far.” 

“ No, Harriet, I’m only fatigued and worried—” 


“And very absent, love,” smiling through her tears. 


| “See how you have heaped the sugar into your cup, till 


the tea is all running over on the table.” 
“ Have I?” 
“Have you, dear. Can’t you see for yourself? And 
then, too, you have’nt asked for the baby.” 
“Indeed! Well, how is it with the dear child?” 
““What, George, is that all? Indeed! how is it with 


| the dear child?” 


“ Well, Harriet, what more would you have ?” 


“What more! Nothing! What more, George 2” 


|| coming up to him, and parting the damp hair from his 


lofty and imperious forehead, and kissing him with reve- 
rent affection, as she seated herself on his knee, without 
observing that he shrunk from her, and trembled and 
turned away his mouth. ‘ What more!” and the tears 
came into her eyes. “‘ Have you forgotten, George, that 
the poor baby will never go to sleep contentedly, till he 


: 
has had a kiss from father; and yet, here you are—you 


that are always so punctual—remaining away two full 
hours after the regular time, till we are obliged to send 
the poor little thing off to bed, crying and sobbing to see 
father, as if his heart would break; and then, after you 
get here, not a word of inquiry, or explanation, or 
excuse—”” 

“OF excuse, Harriet?” 


“Pardon me, dear, it was never so before. Something 
must have happened to you. I am afraid you take too 
strong an interest in that unhappy woman, you are so 
pale and so absent; and then, how your temples throb! 
and the sweat stands in large drops about your mouth— 
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down, Pompey, down!—and your long black hair is || 


wringing wet, you see.” 


“ Harriet?” 

“Well, dear.” 

“Let me see the baby, once more—” 

“Once more! Why, what is the meaning of this? 
What ails you—you'll frighten me to death, George !” 
“ Let me see the baby, will you? I have some busi- 
ness to look after, that must be attended to before I 
sleep.” 

“To-night! You are not going out again to-night, 
are you?” 

“1 must.” 

“And how long do you mean to be away?” 

“Tt is altogether uncertain. 
the little fellow here.” 


“Certainly, dear—certainly, if you desire it; but he 


Pray, bid the nurse bring 


had so much trouble with him, this whole afternoon, that, 
to tell the truth, dear, I’m afraid he is going to be ill : his 


| “How so? 


| 
|| to do with it ?”’ 
} 
| 
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“No matter, now. Answer me one question, will 


| you?” locking his hands together, leaning toward her, and 


“ That India shawl of 
Ah! 


|| lowering his voice to a whisper. 
| 


yours—why do you not wear it more frequently ? 


|< 
| —and why do you color, Harriet?” 
| “Do I? To tell you the truth, dear, I am half 


\| ashamed to wear it.”’ 





{ “ Half ashamed to wear it! and why, pray?” 
“ Because, under present circumstances, I do not think 


| we can well afford it.” 


The shawl being your own, and the gift of 
_ your wealthy uncle, what have our present circumstances 
| “Much, my dear husband, much. Others may not 


kaow that the shawl was a gift from our uncle, and | 


|, have an idea—perhaps I am wrong—that, as a lawyer, 
| your standing would be none the better for having your 
has been asleep not more than half an hour, and I have | 


wife appear in Broadway with a thousand dollar shawl 
flung over her shoulders; it would be no help, I am sure, 
toa man of business, and why it should be to a man of the 


| law, who certainly ought to be a man of business, I can- 
“The whole afternoon, Harriet?’ watching her coun- |) not, for the life of me, imagine.” 
tenance in breathless anxiety. 


eyes look heavy, and he doesn’t breathe naturally.” 


| “ Worthy of all commendation, Harriet.” 
\| 


“Nay, George, there’s no occasion for such alarm; at | 


the worst, it may be only teething, or a slight cold; but 


the poor little fellow has not been out of my lap since 


three o’clock—till the nurse returned and put him to bed.”’ 
“* And when was that?” 
* After seven.” 


| 
| 


‘**So that from three to seven, that child has never been 
out of your lap, hey?” 

“No, dear, not for five minutes together. But why do 
you look at me so? and why breathe as if you were cho- 
king ? 
sion, dear,” 


There is really no ground for serious apprehen- 


“ By Heaven I will!—be quiet, sir!—lie down, sir! 


Harriet, I wish you would have that dog turned out of the 
room; he appears to understand every thing we say.”’ 


“‘T have thought so more than once, dear. Is he not a | 


wonderful creature !""—going to the door and calling him | 
out. “ He and the nurse are the admiration of the whole 
neighborhood ; by the way, dear, I shall have to change 
that girl, I'm afraid, and yet, I should be sorry to give her | 


up.” 


“ Sorry to give her up, hey? I don’t wonder at that; 





it were enought to break one’s heart.” 
“Pho! how extravagant you are! but you don’t hear a | 


word I say.” \| 


“ Yes, yes, I should be very sorry to give her up, very! | 
but there’s no help for it, now!” 
“Indeed! then you know all about it, my dear?” 





* Yes—beautiful as death.” } 
“What an idea! So beautiful, however, that if we 
discharge her, she thay find it very difficult to obtain | 
another place.” 
“Oh, 1 understand yoo. You are speaking of the | 


” 


nurse, 


“ To be sure Tam; and youof whom were you speak- 


ing, my love!" 





| 
| 


| tle-piece— “I have no time for words. 


} 


“Ah, my dear, dear husband! how like yourself that 
is!” 
“ But stay—more seriously—look me in the face, Har- 
viet. Was that your only reason?” 
“No, George, it was not.” 
| “Indeed! Well, now, if you please, not only the truth, 
| but the whole truth. Ah—your color changes !” 


“ Tf you insist upon it, George, I will; but the subject is 


| very painful to me, and I would much rather be excused.” 


| “Tears, too! There must be something to conceal ; 
tears and sobs! and a hiding of the face; oh, Harriet!” 

| No, no, George—no, no. On second thought, I can- 
| not tell you; I dare not.” 

| “Woman !—wife!—Harriet Elsworth!—speak if you 
| hope to bear that name another day without reproach. 
| Speak 
| “That name without reproach! the name of Harriet 


Elsworth! Why, what has happened to you! What 


|| have you done, George! Are you beside yourself?” 
| “What have Jdane, hey? 
| a dying man, I adjure you! by all your hopes of mercy 
here and hereafter, I adjure you to speak the truth, and 


Harriet, look at me. As 


the whole truth, before it is too late.” 
“ Before it is too late ? 
“ Harriet Elsworth ’—pointing to a clock on the man- 
Within five 
minutes we are apart, and apart for ever—mark me—for 
ever and ever! unless | have the whole truth from your 


Merciful Heaven!” 


| own lips.” 
“It isa great pity; so beautiful and so melancholy—” 


“Oh, George! that it should ever come to this! But 
you shall have the truth, and the whole truth, only pro- 
mise me, not to quarrel with the wretch; only promise 
me that, my dear husband.” 

‘“] have no promises to meke—and you have but three 
minutes left—look, look! Say that you have betrayed 
me—deceived and betrayed me, and I shall be satisfied.” 

“ Harsh language that, my dear husband, but—” 

“Woman of mischief! Call me not your husband, 
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till you have answered me, as upon oath—do you hear? | 
as upon oath!—see! see! there are but two minutes || 
left—less than two—barely one and a half!” | 
“You will drive me frantic, George! But if nothing || 
else will satisfy you, nothing, but the avowal that I have 
betrayed you, as well as deceived you, though I do not || 
well understand what you mean, still, I am ready to 
acknowledge that I—that I—” 
“ Words—words—words !—to the point!” eyeing to | 
the clock—* only half a minute more.” 
“« Well, then, if it must be so, I kave both deceived and | 
betrayed you.” \ 
“ And yet, your trembling is all over now—and your | 
tears; and a something of outraged innocence—a sort of 
generous indignation has taken the place of that pale 
agony I saw but a moment ago. Oh, woman!—what 
are you made of? How dare you look me in the face— 
me, your injured husband ?” | 
“Why, to tell you the truth, George, I don’t see the 
necessity of making such a fuss about the thing; it is bad | 
enough ‘to be sure—but it will be your own fault, you 
know, if it goes any further.” | 
“ Indeed !” 
“‘ And though I acknowledge I did wrong, my dear, since | 
you take it so seriously; still, as I did so with the best 


intentions, it does appear to me, that we ought to hush | 
the matter up for both our sakes, and for that of our 





| 


family.” 
“ Thunder and lightning, madam, what do you mean?” 
“T mean just what I say, George.” 
“Don’t call me George, if you wouldn't drive me to 


J 
blow my brains out on the spot.” 


| 
“How unreasonable you are! but, perhaps, you would | 


like to hear the particulars ?” 
“ The particulars, hey’—Oh, certainly, madam, cer- | 
tainly—the particulars, by all means. 
“Upon my word, [ don’t understand you; but in the 


hope that I may, by and by, after this terrible paroxysm 
has gone off, I will try to satisfy you, that, in concealing 


the circumstance as I have, I did no more than I believed 
to be my duty, knowing your hot and imperious temper, 
and your sworn hatred of that wretch, Millar—” 

“ Millar !—The very man himself, as Llive! What—/| 


whew—ew—ew! Unmatchable impudence! Did ever || 
mortal hear the like ?”’ 

“So I say, my dear. I may have done wrong, but I 
determined from the first, never to mention a word of the 
matter to you, until he had left the country, or was entire- | 
ly beyond your reach in some way; and how on earth it 
should have reached your ears at all, is most astonishing to | 
me, unless he communicated it himself, as he threatened 
to do at the time. Gracious me! What's the matter) 
with the man? Why you appear completely bewildered.” 

“Not at all, madam. And so he threatened to commu 
nicate the particulars himself, did he ?” 

“Yes, George.” 

“ At the time, hey?” 

“Yes, George.” 

“Well, madam, proceed if you please. Oblige me, 
with all the particulars—the when—where—and how ; | 
or must I trouble Mr. Millar for them, at your request ?” 





} 
| 
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“By no means, George. After we have talked the mat- 
ter over coolly together, I am in hopes you may be brought 
to regard the whole affair as quite unworthy of your notice 
—and Millar too.” 

“Well, by all the stars! if this imperturbable hardi- 
hood is not past my comprehension !” 

“What a scene for the stage, hey ?”’ 

‘‘ For the stage 7?—say rather for the scaffold, madam !”’ 

“Oh, you take the matter too seriously—you do indeed, 
my dear. However, to the particulars. After Mr. 
Millar was put aside for you—nonsuited, as you called it, 
I remember—he seemed to lay it to heart exceedingly ; 
so at least, I was told by many that knew him; and fear- 
ing his temper, and his reputation—ah! how wild you 
look!—I most carefully avoided him, till the fourth of 
July last, when—why, George, what’s the matter with 
you? Lean your head on me, dear. Well, on that day, 


|| you were in the country, if you recollect, all the afternoon, 


and I went over to Mary’s to tea; well, and so—after tea 
I stepped out for a moment with her, and we got separa- 
ted near the Battery, and—” 

“ Well, madam—and he wasthere, hey?” 

“Yes, my love; and it so happened that we were 
thrown together for a few minutes.” 

“Very prettily expressed, upon my word !—thrown 
together, were you? But how?—in what way ?—Were 
you riding with him ?” 

“ Riding with him ?” 

“Yes, madam—riding with him, in his cream-colored 
barouche, with your magnificent India shaw], your sky- 
blue bonnet, and your snowy ostrich feathers !”’ 

“ And so, you have heard it all, hey? ha! ha! ha! the 
best part of the story, my dear, wasn’t it? Well, then, as 


there’s no longer any danger of a quarrel between you, I 


/see no reason for keeping you in the dark another hour. 


Did you ever hear of such impudence in all your life! 
And then, too, just to think! if you had been a jealous- 
pated fool, and got hold of the story wrong end first, how 
completely that bad man’s purposes would have been an- 
swered—a duel—a death, in all probability—and your 
wife’s name in all the newspapers! Oh, my dear hus- 
band! if such a thing had happened, how could I ever 


have forgiven myself? Do you blame me now, dear— 


now that you know all ?”’ 

“ All—what do you mean ?” 

“Do you blame me now, for not mentioning the affront 
which he appears to have put upon me, at first, by mistake? 
Mary was with me at the time, and we consulted together, 
and agreed to conceal it from you. Do you blame me— 
can you, for refusing to wear that shaw] again in public, 
or even the bonnet and feathers? And when I found out, 
as I did by the merest accident in the world, that he had 
actually got a woman to personate me—dropped her 
once at our door, after she had been riding with him in that 
cream-colored barouche, one day last week when we had 
all gone over to the Jersey shore, expecting you to meet 
us on your return from Philadelphia—that he provided 
her with a shawl precisely like mine, and bonnet and 
feathers like mine, for the very purpose of making me 
throw mine away, the spiteful wretch !—it cannot be true 
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that she actually entered the house—that’s impossible, || to be nothin’ but a family affair, arter all—kiss and frinds, 


you know—the house being shut up at the time—and that, 
in short, he had been wicked and base enough to employ 
this creature—a woman of rather free manners, to say the 
least of it, though very beautiful, I am told, to dress like 
me, to personate me, and to ride about with him, when 
you were known to be at Philadelphia.—Do you wonder 
now, George, or can you blame me, when these things 
came to my knowledge, one after the other, as they did, 
without allowing me to perceive their drift—can you blame 
me for concealing them—for not betraying you to danger, 
perhaps to death—for deceiving you by false pretences, 
when you wished me to go abroad more, and kept won- 
dering why I did not wear that shawl and bonnet you like 
so much ?”’ 

“ Harriet! give me your hands—both! both! and let 


me look into your eyes!” 


“Oh, my dear husband! You can have no idea what a | 


load is taken off my heart! How happy it makes me, to 
feel that you know all these things, and are able to look 
upon them as | do—as the pitiful vengeance of a profligate, 
who has no hope under heaven, but for a kind of news- 
paper notoriety.” 

“ Harriet, as you value all that woman holds dear on 
earth, answer me one single question—it is but one.” 

“With all my heart, dear.” 

“ Have you been abroad this afternoon ?—have you left 
the house at all?” 

““ No—not for a single moment. I have not even passed 
the door since I parted with you at breakfast.” 

“Have you ever seen the woman you suppose to have 
personated you ?” 

“Never; but I have heard of her two or three times.” 

“Do you know of another shawl in the world, like 
yours ?”’ 

“No; and from what uncle Joe said, when he gave it 
to me—you know it was made on purpose, and the pattern 
was entirely new—I did not believe there was another in 
the world, till Mrs. Forsyth saw this, and told me it was 
exactly like mine, though she thought it rather brighter- 
colored, and larger, and, if any thing, a little handsomer.” 

“Oh, Harriet !""—covering his face with his hands, lite- 
rally gasping for breath, and staggering to the open win- 
dow—* oh, my wife, my poor, patient, injured, and faith- 
ful wife!” 

“My husband! my husband! “oh, my husband !” 
shricked the poor, half-dist acted wife, rushing to his help, 
followed by Pompey, as frantic as herself; but her hus- 
band pushed her away at one moment, and then held her 
at arms’ length at another, and then drew her up to his 


and barking, till, just in the midst of the confusion, some- 
body knocked at the door, it flew open, and in tumbled 
Harper, head first, and rushing up to Elsworth, seized the 
unhappy man by both hands, and swearing that he was 
delighted to see him alive, and that after they had separa- 
ted, he had his misgiving—bow, wow, wow '—“ Be quiet, 
sir!” 

“ Better shut the window, man,” cried a watchman be- 
low. 


“ Come along, Josh, that’s no concer o’ yourn; seems | 


hey?” 
The window was flung down about the quickest—the 


curtains dropped, and Harper went on with his story. 
| After I had got half way over the ferry,” said he, “it 
happened to enter my head, for the first time, that you 
were out of your’s—stark, staring mad, my dear fellow, 
and that I was a great blockhead for leaving you; and so 
back I went at a hard gallop, and have been hunting after 
you a full hour, up one street, and down another, until, at 
| last, here I am, you see ! odds bobbs !”—bow, wow, wow! 
_“ Ah, my dear madam, I didn’t observe you before. Mrs. 
| Elsworth, I presume ?” 
| “You presume, hey?” growled forth the bewildered 
husband, who had been trying for full five minutes to keep 
himself between Harper and his wife, and to get her away 
before he could see her face—a shifting shadow of cloud 
and sunshine—of decided hope and terrible misgiving 
upon his forehead still—and poor Pompey bobbing about, 
hither and thither, in the most evident perplexity, as if, 
_ like master like man, he was quite undetermined whether 
| to fly at the stranger’s throat, or jump into his lap for joy. 
| “ Madam,” said Harper, “ I really do not pretend toknow 
where I am, nor hardly what my own name is, nor could 
{| say whether I am in my senses, or not, but of this, I am 
| quite sure, that your husband there—my excellent friend, 
| George Elsworth—is out of his; and, therefore, taking it 
for granted—from what I have heard him say of you, every 
| day for a twelvemonth, and every hour of the day, when 
'| we have happened to be together—that you are his wife, I 
| shall not wait for a formal introduction.” 


“ Not so much as, by your leave, Tom, hey ?—one word, 
| if you please. Tell me, both of you—are you strangers to 
each other? Nay, nay, Harriet, never shake your finger 
at me, nor color, nor pout. I am finding my way back to 
the shore ; and every step counts now. Are you strangers 
or not—perfect strangers ?” 


““We were, not five minutes ago.” 

“ My dear, I’m half ashamed of you, I declare; recol 
lect yourself.” 

“ Don’tcry, Harriet. Did you ever see her face before, 
Tom?” 

“« Never, in all my life.” 

“Never in all your life! That's it !—rum-te-iddity ! 
rum-te-iddity !”” skipping about the room, and snapping 
his fingers—* rum-te-iddity—don’t laugh, Harriet! I'd 


rather see youcry. Rum-te-iddity !”’ 


“You monster! What will Mr. Harper think ?” 
“ Never mind what Mr. Harper thinks! rum-te-iddity ! 


cream-colored barouche, hey?” 

“ Yes, and by the way, that was the only time I ever did 
see her face.” 

“Indeed! Ithought you saw her face on the fourth of 
July.” 
| “No; she wore a veil then, and I only got a glimpse of 
| it when the wind lifted the lace, and the lady with her ap- 
peared to be threatening Millar, as I thought.” 


| 





“Oh, ho!—upon my word, I’m the happiest fellow. 
You wouldn’t know her again, I euppose ?” 


bosom, crying and laughing by turns, and the dog yelping | But I say, Harper, you did see the woman’s face in the + 
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“ No, indeed, except by her person, or step, or style of || 
dress.” 

“ That'll do; that’senough! Rum-te-iddity! 
on making you better acquainted, my love. My dear, Mr. | 
Harper—Tom Harper—Mr. Harper, my dear!” 


“ How d’ye do, my dear.” 


I insist 


. . | 
But that’s so like 


““Hang your impudence, Tom! 
him, my dear—free and easy, you know; free and easy | 
—that’s the way with Tom—rum-te-iddity—rump-te- | 
iddity-ido ! Tragedy or comedy, Harper, all the same | 
to you, I see.” 

“I’m off to-morrow, you know; any commands? | 
shant I bespeak you a birth at Saddler’s Wells ?”’ 

“Oh, hang the theatre. I’m tired of tragedy—come- | 
dy—farce, and opera. By the way, though, Harriet, my |, 
love, will you just do me the favor to bring in your shawl, | 
He’s a judge of these things, 


I want Tom to see it. | 
aint you, Tom? Long while in Cashmere—the Vale of 


Cashmere.—You know I’ve long promised you a sight | 


of it, hey, Tom ?” 
“With all my heart, my dear "—going out and re- | 


turning after a little delay, with her face flushed. 
“ What’s the matter, my dear ?” 
“ Why, where do you think I found my shaw] ?—this | 
magnificent shaw] that I keep with so much care ?—that 


I do not see perhaps once « month ?” 
“How should I know, dear? Where it belongs, I |, 
? >”? 
hope.” 
‘No, my dear—but I found it in our nurse’s room, 
hanging over a chair; and when I expressed my aston- | 


ishment, what do you think her answer was—the jade! | 
Why, that she had been playing mama with it, to 
amuse the baby. Oh, these servants !” 
Harper looked at the shawl, then at the wife, and then | 


at the husband, with a puzzled expression, as if wonder- 


ing what would happen next. 
‘And now, if you please, my dear child, just oblige || 
me so far, will you, there’s a dear—just so far as to order | 
in your sky blue bonnet, and white ostrich-feathers.” 
“* A sky-blue bonnet and white ostrich-feathers !”’ whis- | 
And when they entered the room, | 


} 


pered poor Harper. 
he stood staring at them, as if an apparition had started | 
up through the floor, while his friend stood watching | 
him, and evidently enjoying his perplexity. | 

“‘ Well, George, any thing more ?” whispered the obe- | 
dient wife, blushing and faltering at every step. 


; ; * p 
“Yes, dear, one thing more. Just oblige me, will you, | 


by putting on that bonnet and shawl in the way you gene- | 


rally wear it.” 

“Don’t be so foolish, my dear.” 

“I beg you would, madam, said Harper,” not know- 
ing what else to say. 

“ Well, then, if I must, I must;” and straightway the 
blue bonnet and white ostrich-feathers were mounted, 
and the magnificent shaw! was flung over her stately per- 


son, as you may see the drapery cast in a picture of | 
Paul Vesnese, and there she stood, trembling with every 
breath she drew, and coloring to the eyes. 


“And now, my dear, one thing more. Just oblige me || 
by walking across the room, with your back toward us, | 
will you?” | 

‘ | 


@ 
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“‘ Why, what a fool you are making of yourself, George, 
and of me, too,” said the dear patient wife, walking 
across the room, however, just as she was bid. 

“ There, sir, there! did you ever!” cried the happy 
husband, capering after her and rubbing his hands to- 
gether with delight—*“ did you ever!” 

“No, never!” said poor Tom. 

“ Ever what, my dear?” inquired the wife. 

‘Ever see such an astonishing resemblance.” 

“Never!” said Tom, beginning, all at once, to see 


| the drift of the exhibition—*“ never, in all my life, except 


in one single case—the woman I saw in the barouche,” 


| fastening his eye upon the beautiful wife, with a puzzled 


expression—“ though she had not the air of a gentle- 
woman, as I told you before, George.” 

“Exactly! But the step and the carriage—the bon- 
net and shawl, they are identical, ar’n’t they?” 

= Pre-cise-ly . 

“And she was the most beautiful creature, hey, Tom 
—the most beautiful creature, and the most of a—”’ 

At this moment the door opened, and the nurse enter- 
ed to whisper sométhing to her mistress. 

Tom bowed—stared—and then stood waiting as if, to 
be introduced to her—his head forward—his mouth wide 
open, and breathing so you might have heard him all 


| over the house. 


The girl heard him—turned as the light of a lamp 
flashed into his face, dropped upon her knees, threw up 
her arms, and screamed as if she was going into fits. 

“Oh, mercy! merey! have mercy on me! do not turn 


me into the streets, and I will never, never do so 


again!” cried the poor distracted thing. 

In five minutes more, the whole matter was cleared 
up. To avenge the slight he had received, the unprin- 
cipled wretch, Millar, had actually employed this girl, 
and put her into Elsworth’s family, and persuaded her 
to personate her mistress and wear her clothes, hoping 
to destroy the character of the wife, and sure of obtain- 
ifg what he most coveted on earth—a vulgar notoriety, if 
nothing more. He had well nigh succeeded. Another 
hour! a single hour, and the faithful wife and the affec- 
tionate husband might have been separated for ever. 
As it happened, every thing was explained now, even to 


the satisfaction of Harper, who acknowledged at last, 


that he saw no great objection after all, to a married 
man being the father of a child by a married woman— 
provided, however, that, in every such case, the woman 


was his own wife. And what is more, within forty- 


eight hours, the wicked and shameless profligate, Millar, 


had judgment—not of death, by a bullet through the 
head, nor even of disgrace by a cowskin laid over the 


| shoulders—but judgment of notoriety, of oyster-shop and 


newspaper notoriety, for intriguing with cast-off cham- 
ber-maids and milliners’ apprentices—whose letters he 


always took care to preserve, and sometimes to publish 


in the Moral Reformer and Philanthropist. 





ArrEcTIon, like Spring flowers, breaks through the 
most frozen soil at last; and the heart which asks 
nothing but another heart to make it happy, will never 
seek in vain. 
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THE REFEREE CASE. 


AN OLD GENTLEMAN'S STORY. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 

Tnx outlines of the following sketch were related to 
me, by an aged and honored member of a large family 
connexion; a man who possesses an almost inexhaustible 
fund of legendary lore, and whose most interesting anec- 
dotes and most comic tales are but recollections of past 


scenes, of which he can say, in the language of neas, | 


“quorum magna pars fui.” 


“ Many years ago,” said Mr. E——, “TI happened to 


be one of the referees in a case which excited unusual 


interest in our courts, from the singular nature of the 
The 


plaintiff, who was captain of a merchant ship which | 


claim, and the strange story which it disclosed. 


traded principally with England and the West Indies, 
had married quite early in life with every prospect of 
happiness. His wife was said to have been extremely 
beautiful, and no less lovely in character. After living 
with her in the most uninterrupted harmony for five 
years, during which time two daughters were added to 


his family, he suddenly resolved to resume his oceupa- 


tion, which he had relinquished on his marriage, and | 
when his youngest child was but three weeks old, sailed | 


once more for the West Indies. His wife who was de- 


votedly attached to him, sorrowed deeply at his absence, | 
and found her only comfort in the society of her children || 


and the hope of his return. But month after month pass- 
ed away and he came not, nor did any letters, those 
insufficient but welcome substitutes, arrive to cheer her 
solitude. 
were received of the absent husband; and, after long 
hoping against hope, the unhappy wife was compelled to 
believe that he had found a grave beneath the weltering 
ocean. 

“ Her sorrow was deep and heartfelt, but the evils of 
poverty were now added to her affliction, and the widow 
found herself obliged to resort to some employment, in 
order to support her helpless children. Her needle was 
her only resource, and for ten years she labored early and 
late for the miserable pittance, which is ever grudgingly 
bestowed on the humble seamstress. A merchant of 
New-York, in moderate but prospering circumstances, 
accidentally became acquainted with her, and pleased 
with her gentle manners no less than her extreme beauty, 
endeavored to improve their acquaintance with friend- 
ship. After some months he offered her his hand, and 
was aceepted. As the wife of a successful merchant, she 
soon found herself in the enjoyment of comforts and Juxu- 


Her chil- 


ries, such as she had never before possessed. 


dren became his children, and received from him everv | 


advantage that wealth and affection could procure. _ Fif- 
teen years passed away: the daughters married, and by 
theiy step-father were furnished with every comfort, re- 
quisite in their new avocation of housekeepers. But they 
had searcely quitted his roof, when their mother was 
taken ill, She died after a few days’ sickness, and from 


Months lengthened into years, yet no tidings | 


a 


| that time until the period of which I speak, the widower 
had resided with the youngest daughter. 


“ Now comes the strangest part of the story. After an 
| absence of thirty years, during which time no tidings had 
been received from him, the first husband returned as 
| suddenly as he had departed. He had changed his ship, 
| adopted another name, and spent the whole of that long 
period of time on the ocean, with only transient visits on 
shore while taking in or discharging cargo; having been 
careful, also, never to come nearer home than New Or- 
leans. Why he had acted in this unpardonable manner 
towards his family, no one could tell, and he obstinately 
refused all explanation. There were strange rumors of 
_slave-trading and piracy afloat, but they were only whis- 
Whatever might 


pers of conjecture rather than truth. 
have been his motives for such conduct, he was certainly 
any thing but indifferent to his family concerns when he 
returaed. He raved like a madman when informed of 
his wife’s second marriage and subsequent death, vowing 
vengeance upon his successor, and terrifying his daughters 
by the most awful threats, in case they refused to ac- 
knowledge his claims. He had returned wealthy, and 
one of those mean reptiles of the law who are always to 
be found crawling about the halls of justice, advised him 
to bring a suit against the second husband, assuring him 
The absurdity of 
instituting a claim for a wife, whom death had already 
released from the jurisdiction of earthly laws was so 
manifest, that it was at length agreed by all parties to 
leave the matter to be adjudged by five referees. 


that he could recover heavy damages. 


“Tt was on a bright and beautiful afternoon in spring, 
that we first met to hear this singular case. The sunlight 
streamed through the dusty windows of the court room, 
and shed a halo around the long grey locks and broad 
forehead of the defendant; while the plaintiff’s harsh fea- 
tures were thrown into still bolder relief, by the same 
beam which softened the placid countenance of his adver- 
sary. The plaintiff’s lawyer made a most eloquent ap- 
peal for his client, and had we not been better informed 
about the matter, our hearts would have been melted by 
his touching description of the return of the desolate hus- 
band, and the agony with which he now beheld his house- 

hold gods removed to consecrate a stranger’s hearth. The 
celebrated Aaron Burr was counsel for the defendant, and 
we anticipated from him a splendid display of oratory. 
I had never before seen him, and shall certainly never 
forget my surprise at his appearance. Small in person 
but remarkably well-formed, with an eye as quick and 
‘brilliant as an eagle’s, and a brow furrowed by care far 
more than time, he seemed a very different being from 
the arch-traitor and murderer I had been accustomed to 
consider him. His voice was one of the finest I ever 
heard, and the skill with which he modulated it, the va- 
| riety of its tones, and the melody of its cadences, were 
‘inimitable. But there was one peculiarity about him, 


‘that reminded me of the depths of darkness which lay 
_ beneath that fair surface. You will smile when I tell 
| you, that the only thing I disliked was his step. He 
glided rather than walked: his foot had that quiet, 
stealthy movement, which involuntarily makes one think 
of treachery, and in the course of a long life I have never 
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met with a frank and honorable man to whom such a step 


was habitual. 
«« Contrary to our expectations, however, Burr made no 


attempt to confute his opponent's oratory. He merely 


opened a book of statutes, and pointing with his thin fin- ) 
‘the recollections of her early life. 
while he retired for a moment to bring in the principal |over her proud and beautiful face, as she replied, 

| ‘My first recollections are of a small, ill-furnished 
‘apartment, which my sister and myself shared with my 
entered with a tall and elegant female leaning on his |) mother. She used to carry out every Saturday evening 
arm. She was attired ina simple white dress, with a || the work which had occupied her during the week, and 


wreath of ivy leaves encircling her large straw bonnet, |, 


gers to one of the pages desired the referees to read it, 


witness. We had scarcely finished the section which 
fully decided the matter in our minds, when Burr re- 


and a lace veil completely concealing her countenance. 


Burr whispered a few words, apparently encouraging her | attendance at church, she never left the house. 
to advance, and then gracefully raising her veil, disclosed |, 


to us a face of proud, surpassing beauty. I recollect as 
well as if it had happened yesterday, how simultaneously 
the murmur of admiration burst from the lips of all pre- 
sent. Turning to the plaintiff, Burr asked in a cold, quiet 
tone, ‘ Do you know this lady ? 

Answer. ‘ I do.’ 

Burr. ‘Will you swear to that?’ 

Answer. ‘I will; to the best of my knowledge and 
belief she is my daughter.’ 

Burr. ‘Can you swear to her identity ?’ 

Answer. ‘I can.’ 

Burr. ‘ What is her age?’ 

Answer. ‘ She was thirty years of age on the twen- 
tieth day of April.’ 

Burr. ‘When did you last see her?’ 

Answer. ‘ At her own house a fortnight since.’ 

Burr. ‘When did you last see her previous to that 


meeting ?’ 


The plaintiff hesitated—a long pause ensued—the || 


question was repeated, and the answer at length was, 
* On the fourteenth day of May, 17—.’ 

‘When she was just three weeks old,’ added Burr. 
‘Gentlemen,’ continued he, turning to us, ‘I have 
brought this lady here as an important witness, and such, 


I think, she is. The plaintiff’s counsel has pleaded elo- |! 


quently in behalf of the bereaved husband, who escaped 


the perils of the sea and returned only to find his home |) 


desolate. But who will picture to you the lonely wife 


bending over her daily toil, devoting her best years to the |; 


drudgery of sordid poverty, supported only by the hope 


of her husband’s return? Who will paint the slow pro- 
gress of heart-sickness, the wasting anguish of hope de- | 
ferred, and, finally, the overwhelming agony which came |; 


upon her when her last hope was extinguished, and she |) 
was compelled to believe herself indeed a widow? Who |, 
can depict all this without awakening in your hearts the 
warmest sympathy for the deserted wife, and the bitterest 
scorn for the mean, pitiful wretch, who could thus trample 
on the heart of her whom he had sworn to love and 
cherish? We need not inquire into his motives for act- 
ing so base a part. Whether it was love of gain, or 
licentiousness, or selfish indifference, it matters not; he 
is too vile a thing to be judged by such laws as govern 
men. Let us ask the witness—she who now stands before 


us with the frank, fearless brow of a true-hearted woman— } 








‘let us ask her which of these two has been to her a 
| father.’ 

“ Turning to the lady, in a tone whose sweetness was 
,in strange contrast with the scornful accent that had just 
characterized his words, he besought her to relate briefly 
A slight flush passed 


bring back employment for the following one. Saving 
that wearisome visit to her employer, and her regular 
She 
often spoke of our father, and of his anticipated return, 
but at length she ceased to mention him, though I ob- 
served she used to weep more frequently than ever. I 
then thought she wept because we were so poor, for it 
‘sometimes happened that our only supper was a bit of 
‘dry bread, and she was accustomed to see by the light of 
| the chips which she kindled to warm her famishing chil- 
dren, because she could not afford to purchase a candle 
| without depriving us of our morning meal. Such was 
‘our poverty when my mother contracted a second mar- 
‘riage, and the change to us was like a sudden entrance 
‘into Paradise. We found a home and a father.’ She 
| paused. 

‘Would you excite my own child against me?’ cried 


| the plaintiff as he impatiently waved his hand for her 


to be silent. 

| “The eyes of the witness flashed fire as he spoke. 
'*You are not my father,’ exclaimed she vehemently. 
‘ The law may deem you such, but | disclaim you uvterly. 
| What! call you my father?—you, who basely left your 
‘wife to toil, and your children to beggary? ‘Never! 
‘never! Behold there my father,’ pointing to the agita- 
ted defendant, ‘there is the man who watched over my 
‘infancy—who was the sharer of my childish sports, and 
the guardian of my inexperienced youth. There is he 
| who claims my affection, and shares my home; there is 
\my father. Yor yonder selfish wretch, 1 know him not. 
|The best years of his life have been spent in lawless 
freedom from social ties; let him seek elsewhere for the 
companion of his decrepitude, nor dare insult the ashes 
of my mother by claiming the duties of kindred from her 
| deserted children!’ 

| She drew her veil hastily around her as she spoke, and 
| giving her hand to Burr, moved as if to withdraw. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Burr, ‘I have no more to say. 
: The words of the law are expressed in the book before 
| you; ; the voice of truth you have just heard from woman's 
pure lips; it is for you to decide ansming to the requi- 
| sitions of nature and the decrees of justice.’ 

“T need scarcely add that our decision was such as to 
overwhelm the plaintiff with well-merited shame.” 

Brooklyn, L. I. 

Surmisez is the gossamer that malice blows on fair 
reputation; the corroding dew that destroys the choice 
blossom. Surmise is the squint of suspicion, and suspi- 
| cion is established before it is confirmed. 
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Original. 
THE DEATH OF NERO. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


CHAPTER I.——THE PEOPLE. 


“ Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy !"—MACBETH. 





Even to the termination of his reign, Nero persisted 
in the same levity of character which had hitherto marked 
its course. He was still swayed by a passion for dra- 
matic entertainments, and an ambition to be distinguished 
by his excellence in music. For the gratification of 
these desires, he had betaken himself to Naples, where 
the constant current of pleasure weaned his mind from 
the cares which embarrassed it at home. While here, 
his principal occupation was the construction of an hydrau- | 
lic organ, which, if successful, he promised to exhibit on 
the stage. But the fancied security of a Tyrant is as de 
ceitful as the sullen calm which precedes the storm. It | 
is, as it were, the momentary slumber of Nature ere she 
rises with renovated strength and collected energy. A 
fatal stillness hangs on the air, and the clouds muster in |) 
silence, like a host who rally in the ambush of midnight. 
So was it with Nero. While the Emperor forgot his digé 
nity in the characters of coachman and comedian, his 
people renounced their allegiance, and the revolutionary | 
feeling extended itself even to the Provinces. 

An insurrection had broken out in Gaul, under the | 


conduct of one Julius Vindex, whose father, in the days 
of Claudius, had been Senator; and at his instigation, | 
Galba, the succeeding Emperor, was creating a similar | 
movement in Spain. Both, however, proved unsuccess- | 
ful. Virginius Rufus was appointed to take the field | 
against the Gauls, and defeating them with great slaugh- | 
ter, compelled them to fly. So great was the disgust cre- || 
ated among the Roman legions under his command by | 
the character and frivolities of Nero, that they made a 
tender of the Imperial Dignity to Virginius, which was, 
however, declined. Vindex, unwilling to survive the de- 
feat of his struggle for liberty, fell upon his sword on the 
field. 

At length the intelligence of the danger which threat- 
ened his empire, and the emotions which prevailed ] 
throughout Italy, roused the enervate monarch from the } 
lethargy into which vice and pleasure had plunged him. 
He abandoned his favorite hydraulic instrument, and the | 
trifles which detained him at Naples, and hastened to | 
Rome. His fears were, however, soon dissipated by the 
arrival of letters from Virginius, containing the death of 
the insurgent, Vindex. The Emperor testified his pleasure \ 
by singing to his harp! 

The defeat of his enemies, while it appeased his fears, 


| 


| 
| 


gratified his pride. On his way to Rome, he had seen || 
a monumental sculpture, representing a Roman soldier | 
dragging along the ground a vanquished Gaul by the | 
hair. He willingly imputed this event to a favorable 
omen from the Gods; and their will had been already 
signified in the suppression of rebellion. 





In the meantime, the spirit of faction which had so 


| recently disturbed the peace of the Provinces, was gradu- 


ally extending to the very heart of his capital. The vices 


of his private life, and the unjust rapacity with which he 


seized the treasures of wealthy citizens, and squandered 
them in the hours of wantonness and pleasure, were 
gradually dissolving the ties between Prince and people. 
An event which had accelerated the progress of revo- 
lution, and, operating on the public mind, ripened into 
action those principles which but waited for a pretext. 
The city was at that period threatened with a famine, 
and the people remained in eager anticipation of relief. 
At length a vessel arrived from Alexandria, supposed to 
be laden with corn. Their joy was soon exchanged for 
rage and indignation when they discovered, that instead 
of conveying the expected supply, the ship was laden with 


| sand from the banks of the Nile, for the purpose of smooth- 
ing the arena for gladiators and wrestlers. They no 


longer restrained their sentiments. The transports of 
public rage were at times, exchanged for expressions of 
scorn and contempt towards their Prince. The streets 
were filled with multitudes clamorous with indignation 
and revenge. 

““ Away with this monster,” cried one of the leaders. 
“He sports with his people and their wants. We ask 
for bread, and he gives us sand. Down with the Tyrant 
whose throne is supported by pillage and bloodshed !” 

** Ay,” replied another, “ he hath plundered citizens to 
supply his wants and pleasures. When our country was 
in danger he hath been contending for prizes in Greece 


and Naples. He hath forgotten the name of Roman, and 


seeks to wrest it from us, also.” 

“Where is Vindex?” shouted a third. “He was a 
soldier. Better have a soldier on the throne, than a min- 
strel and player. Away with this buffoon. Away with 
him, we say. On! To the palace!” 

The murmurs of popular discontent extended to an un- 
expected quarter. The Pretorians, who, from the very 
nature of their office—body-guard to the Emperor—had 
been loyal to his throne, now exhibited symptoms of dis- 


affection, and took side with the insurgents. Popular 


passions are seldom without a leader whose eloquence 
and arts though apparently devoted to the public weal, 
are too frequently the tools of his own advancement. 
Their tendeacy to rebellion was confirmed by the ex- 
ample of Nymphidius, a Pretorian Prefect. To ingra- 
tiate himself with the populace, and ensure the destruc- 
tion of the Tyrant, he distributed bribes, and promised 


| liberal bounty in the name of Galba. He thus endeay- 


ored to establish the dangerous precedent of a Prince’s 
election to the throne by the violence of the soldiery, 
rather than the sanction of a deliberative assembly. 
Thirty thousand sesterces were promised to each Preto- 
rian. 

The soldiery being thus secured, his next aim was to 
represent to the senate the utterly destitute condition of 
the Emperor, which therefore left that body compara- 
tively in possession of supreme power. The assembly 
remained in suspense. Timidity and irresolution marked 
their proceedings. 
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The panic had reached the palace. The people and 
soldiery had at length thrown off the mask. Public 
opinion had yielded to the sense of oppression and 
rapacity. The sensualist paused in his pleasures, and the 
Tyrant forgot his cruelty. 


! 
i 


CHAPTER I.=—-THE PALACE. 

“ Down with the Tyrant! Away with the player!— 
Galba—a soldier for the Cesars’ throne!” Such were 
the cries uttered by the people as they surrounded the 
palace. 

It is a fearful thing to witness the last moments of the | 
guilty. The nerve which has supported them in the 
hour of bloodshed and horror, seems to be relaxed; the 
sternness which has never bent to circumstances, is at 
length awed into the weakness of childhood; and con- 


science, who has marked in silence the workings of pas- 


sion, and the blow of the assassin, gives now to the tongue || 


of the accuser the poison of revenge. i| 
Such were the feelings of the Tyrant as he heard with- 
Such wer g \ 


out the clamors of hatred and derision. The noise of his 
insulted people rang in his ears like the reproofs of con- 
science. It revived his career of crime and folly, and 
almost declared the penalty which was exacted for both. 

‘“‘ Hearest thou that, Epaphroditus?” he exclaimed as 
another shout rent the air; “‘ how wouldst thou advise? 
Flight? Speak, speak.” Pale, hesitating and trembling, 
he fixed his eyes on the secretary. 

“The hour for Cvsar’s flight is not yet come,” replied 
his favorite: “‘ this many-mouthed monster can be silenced 


by force. Cesar can yet appeal to the camp, and shall || 


’ | 


be answered by the loyalty of his soldiers.’ |! 


«« No, no, not one, not one left,” ejaculated the wretched 
man; “they, too, have forsaken me. Ha! hearest thou 
that? They shout for Galba.” 


‘They dare not raise him to the throne,” 


replied | 
Epaphroditus.” 

“ Nay, talk not thus,” replied Nero, ‘I tell thee they | 
who have power dare to act as will. How now, Nym- | 


phidius?” he said abruptly, as the latter entered. 

“ All is lost,” replied the Prefect with dissembled 
regret. 
Lost!” retorted Nero, with an air of offended pride. | 
“ Now, by Jupiter! thou tauntest Cesar on his throne. [| 


tell thee Rome is safe while her Cesar lives.” The | 


momentary courage which animated his words seemed 
to expire with them; his brow contracted, and his lips 
quivered as he muttered, ‘‘ Death, death.” 

“Rome would be safe,” replied Nymphidius, eyeing 
his terror with delight, “‘ but the Pretorians—” 

“No more of that,” interrupted Nero, as rage in turn 
supplanted fear, “no more of that. Treason in the camp, | 
and sedition among the people.” 

“ The Fathers, too—” 

“Have joined them?” interrogated Nero. 


“And are prepared to issue a fatal decree,” replied |, 


Nymphidius. 

** All, then, is lost,” muttered the Tyrant. “ Oh, that | 
the slaves were mine as before,” he continued, in a tone | 
of ferocity, ‘‘ they should feel my vengeance.” 





“It is now too late to speak of vengeance,” replied | 
t 


Nymphidius, with dissembled sympathy, “‘ when rebel- 
lion is even at the palace-gate. Consult thy safety.” 
‘Save me,” said the helpless man clasping his hands 
imploringly, ‘ and thou shalt own the gratitude of Cesar.” 
“1 can devise but one plan for thy escape,” replied the 
Prefect, after a pause. ‘“ Thou hast but one place for 


| thy retreat. Egypt.” 


“Must I then fly ?”’ said Nero, as he cast his eyes round 
the apartment, and felt that the abandonment of his 
palace was the abdication of his throne. ‘Can they not 
be appeased ?” 

“Thou hearest their clamor,” said the Prefect; ‘as 
well might we tame the tempest.” 

“Then must Cesar fly,’ exclaimed Nero. “Canst 
thou secure my retreat from the palace to the ship?” 

‘ T will leave nought untried,” replied Nymphidius, as 
he withdrew. 


CHAPTER III.—-CONSCIENCE. 


‘« All, is lost. Cesar no longer fills the throne. The 
Pretorians clamor for a soldier,” fell incoherently from 
Nero, as he flung himself upon a couch. ‘“‘ Alone, alone. 
Where are now the praises which hailed me victor? 
Silent. Where are the flatterers that courted me in the 
moment of power? Gone. Solitude, solitude,” contin- 
ued the wretched man, agitation and fear almost stifling 
his utterance. 

“Ha! who’s there?” he cried, seizing his sword, as 
terror whispered the approach of an enemy.” 

“ Nymphidius,” replied the stranger, entering. 

“What tidings? Quick!” rejoined Nero, breathless 
with fear and impatience. 

“ Fortune is against the House of Cesar,’’ replied the 
Prefect, still wearing the mask in the affected sympathy 
of his manner. ‘ Nought has been left untried by thy 
servant to quell this clamor, and nought save bribes drove 
the people from thy gate.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, good fellow,” said Nero, abruptly. 
“ Say, hast thou secured my flight ?” 

“I did thy bidding,” replied Nymphidius, “ and order- 
ed the soldiers to equip a vessel for thy conveyance to 
Egypt, but—” 

“ Well, did they so?” 
_ “Not one,” rejoined the Prefect. “ The license of the 
populace hath extended to the camp, and the disaffected 
know no other motives save their own interests and 
_wishes. Ispeak not,” he continued, with that well-skill- 
‘ed hypocrisy which not only points the dart, but watches 
the rankling of the wound, “to give thee needless fears ; 
but when I ordered them to repair to Ostia, the reluc- 
tance was too manifest to admit a doubt as to the alle- 
giance of the Pretorians. One of them asked me, ‘ Is it so 
wretched @ thing to die?’ As he spoke, the sneering 
| malignity which marked the expression of the man barbed 
‘the imputation of cowardice contained in his words. 
“To die! To die!’ muttered the Tyrant, almost 
inaudibly. “ Cwsar, hath it then come to this? Have 
the children arisen against the sire, taunting him with 
the fear of death? Alas!” exclaimed the wretched man, 
pressing his hands to his fevered brow, “‘ now my deeds 
recoil on mine own head. The Fates ensnare me in the 
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meshes of mine own net. Hark,”’ he continued, starting 





“The game prospers,” said the Prefect, coolly, as he 


in terror as imagination painted the clamors of an insur-| smiled at the weakness and terror of his Prince. ‘“ The 


gent people. “‘ What noise was that ?”’ 
“« My lord, I heard none,” replied the Prefect, calmly. 


people shall be backed by the Pretorians. This night 
the latter shall desert their posts at the palace, and join 


The Tyrant listened attentively, when he found that he | their comrades in the camp. The days of Nero are num- 


had become a dupe to his own fears, the tears of agony 


bered, and Galba shall wear the Cesars’ crown.” 


and shame came to his relief. He leant on the shoulder 


of the treacherous Pretorian, and wept bitterly. 

“Thou but sportest with time,” said the Prefect in a 
tone which disguised design under affected sympathy. 
“* Let not Rome see Cesar play the girl, when her diso- 
bedience claims the sterner appeal of the sword and pun- 
ishment.”’ 

“ True, true,” said the Emperor, starting from his reve- 
rie, the mention of punishment reviving at once the sense 
of rank and power; “true, the tear should not be now 
the Prince’s weapon—the sword—the lash,” he contin- 
ued, convulsively locking his hands. “ Slaves, slaves!” 

“Those slaves,” rejoined Nymphidius, with bitterirony, 
“may become masters when the sovereign abjures his 
sceptre.”” 

As the Prefect spoke, the mention of concession to 
his people roused the dormant pride of the Prince, and 
the recollections of the lofty House from which he traced 
his descent. He, for the moment, forgot “ the taste of 
fear ;”’ his eyes kindled, his countenance became flushed, 


and his form assumed an air of imperial command, as | 


imagination seemed to embody the glories of his House. 

“ Cwsar,” he exclaimed, after a pause, “ shall die with 
that sceptre in his hand.” The burst of pride, how- 
ever, was brief and weak. It sprang rather from a sense 
of insult than courage to resent it, and shone as faintly 
as the last torch ere it expires by the funeral-pile it 
watches. “ 7'houw wilt not leave me, Nymphidius?” he 
said, imploringly, as fear began to reassert her former 
sway. 

“* My Lord,” replied the Prefect, “the time presses, 
the people clamor, and sedition is rife in the camp. Tar- 
ry here longer, and even my arm is weak to defend thee.” 

“ Whither, whither, can I fly?”’ exclaimed the Tyrant, 
clasping his hands in fear and doubt. 

“From the palace,” rejoined Nymphidius. 

“They will detect and seize me,” replied Nero. His 
voice faltered, and his face became ghastly as he added, 
“they will seek my blood; I have not spared theirs.” 

As he spoke a distant shout reached his ears. “Ha! 
hearest thou that?” he cried. 

“It is the people,” said the Prefect. 

“Save me, save me,”’ exclaimed Nero, rushing to the 
feet of the soldier, and burying his face in his mantle. 

“ Rise, rise, my lord,” said Nymphidius, reprovingly, 
“let not thy servants see Cesar at my feet.” 

The Emperor rose hastily, and casting his eyes wildly 
round the apartment, observed his sword. He rushed 
and seized it. As he held it in a position to receive his 
fall, another shout still closer rang through the palace. 
The sword fell from his hand. He stood fixed to the 
spot. The drops fell profusely from his brow. His 
eyes glared fearfully. “Not yet, not yet. J dare not,” 
feli brokenly from him, and twining his fingers in his 
damp and matted hair, he rushed from the chamber. 


CHAPTER IV.—-LOVE AND MISERY. 
| The wretched man, with the delusive hope of suffering, 
had but exchanged one place of torment for another. 
The criminal, by flight from the spot of his guilt, hopes 
to bury its memories, and still those murmurs of con- 
| science which rise like curses, ‘ not loud but deep” from 
the grave of his victim. But though the external world 
may change its aspect and features, the heart and mind 
are still the same. Conscience, like a persevering anato- 
mist, still holds the probe and cautery to the wound. 
And though Nature may smile and bloom in the place of 
his retreat, though the skies be blue, and the sun gleam 
with his accustomed brightness, yet guilt, with her sable 
curtain, obscures the face of day, and makes creation a 
darkness and a blank. 
| He had fled from one chamber only to be haunted in 
‘another with the shadows of fear and crime which har- 
rowed and persecuted him. As he hurried rapidly 
through the passages, he seemed to be pursued by the 
lashes of the Furies, yet shuddered to advance, when the 
very floor at every step was stained with crimson. Still, 
on he rushed, his gait tottering and uneven, his eyes 
wandering and wild, and his hands locked in earnestness 
| for protection from the Gods, as every footstep sent its 
hollow echo through the vacant space. 
| He at length reached a small ante-chamber connected 
with his own private apartment, and flinging himself 


| with violence on a couch, burying his face in his hands, 
| the harrowings of fear were succeeded by the bitterness 
of grief. Through his locked hands the tears gushed 
profusely, but the spirit of repentance slumbered, while 
grief and terror unlocked the fountains of nature. Where 
the mind is harrassed, the body partakes its restless un- 
easiness. He started from his couch, and paced the 


| chamber. 
| “The Gods—the Gods vouchsafe their aid!” groaned 
the guilty man. ‘“ Ha! back—back, I say, thou blood- 
| stained shade,” he continued, clasping his hands to his 
| eyes, as imagination bodied forth the spectre of his own 
| thoughts; “back, there’s blood upon that hand—those 
eyes—that form—Jupiter! shield, protect thy servant !’’ 
Pale and shivering he sank upon his knees, his hands still 
_ firmly clasped to his eyes ; he slowly withdrew them, and 
surveying the apartment with a hurried and trembling 
glance, rose from the ground. “Fool, fool,” he mur- 
mured, “‘ what can’st thou see? *Tis here—here—the 
vulture preys, and the fires waste and burn—ha! do 1 
dream?” he continued in a recollective tone, as though 
_ fear had broken the chain of connected thought. “ Why 
stand I here parleying with conscience, when murder even 
stalks through my palace? They would have me fly! 
Alas! alas! whither? Hark! what sound was that?” 


he paused and listened. In that breathless moment not 
a sound was beard. “ Fool!” he said, in a tone of bit- 


‘ 
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terness, ‘“‘ I am my own torture. Flight were impossible 
—the Pretorians have joined the rabble, and the senti- 
nels at the gate would seize me.” Fear and uncertainty, 
while they distracted his mind, broke the link of his 
thoughts. He wandered from theme to theme, at one 
moment forming designs for his safety, at another shud- 
dering at the vivid recollection of his crimes. Even his 
hours of relaxation rose, as it were, to taunt his misery 
and embitter it by contrast. The part of @dipus, which 
he had so frequently personated, rushed to his memory 
with the coloring of “ a mind diseased,” and the lan- 
guage of fiction realizing the agonies of his condition, he 
exclaimed, “‘ My wife, my father, and my mother doom 
me dead. Dead—dead!” he continued, as the pale ter- 


rors of the image seemed to blanch his cheek and lips; 


‘dead! ’Tis but a moment, and the pain is past—this, 
this shall end it.” He drew from his bosom a small 


vial and was presenting it to his lips, when the door of 
the apartment opening, disclosed the form of Acté. 
Shame and indignation flung their shadow athwart his 
countenance, as he felt the attempted deed bespoke his 
fear. It was but a moment—the vial was snatched from 
his hand, the Asiatic was clasped to his heart, and the 
whisperings of guilt and fear were for the moment lost, 
in the soft and seductive tones of the mistress. 

“* Wherefore here ?”’ said Nero, hastily, his face avert- 


ed from the lovely form he clasped, and the shame of | 


detection subduing his words to a whisper. 


“Nay, ask me not,” replied the affectionate slave, | 


clinging to him with that tenderness and passion, which 
dignify the character of woman in the hour of affliction. 
““ Where Cesar is, even there should his slave be also. 
Thinkest thou, my lord,” she continued, her dark eyes 


kindling with the pride of exalted feeling, “that it is | 


the part of woman only to tempt the stream, when its 
still and sleeping bosom mirrors back the image of a sun- 
shine-heaven? Or thinkest thou the flower she has tended 
with a sister’s care through the summer’s day, she will 
not raise from the ground, though it be chilled and blasted 
by the winter air? Yea, press to her heart those withered 
leaves, in memory of love and hope that have faded like 
the brightness of that flower? Think not ’tis woman’s 
part to share the hours of joy and happiness, to echo mirth, 
or paint the smile, and yet leave misery to the sad com- 
panionship of a lone and sinking heart.” 

As she spoke the tears fell quickly, from the ardor and 
sincerity of her love, and twining her delicate arms around 
his convulsed and trembling frame, imprinted on his 
cheek that kiss which betrays not—the seal of woman's 
love. Nero stood silent in her embrace, shame and ter- 
ror struggled for the mastery within, and pride forbade 
him even to regard her who, though woman, could in- 
spire suffering with strength. 

“* Speak, speak, my lord,” she continued with earnest- 
ness, still more fondly clasping him to her bosom ; “ speak, 
and tell thy slave that in misery and sorrow thou lovest 
her still ?” 

“ Misery!” ejaculated Nero, while he pressed his hand 
to his eyes to subdue the rising tears. “Misery! I am 
miserable. Hunted for my life, by those whose praises 


were as false as the breath that made them. Misery! | 


\}so reckless in thy love. 
| fair flower of the spring, clasping thy tendrils round a 
| rude and storm-beaten tree. If J must fall,’’ he said, 


name it not, my girl; ‘tis here—here—it gnaws like the 
adder’s fang." 

He broke from her clasp, and declining his head on his 
breast, his expressions became stifled and broken. 

“‘ Leave me—leave me,” he said falteringly, “ if these 
be my last moments, let not a woman witness the tears 
of Cesar.” 

The emphasis seemed for a moment to rekindle the 
dying spark of kingly pride; but like the brief resuscita- 
tion of vital energy, ere the lamp be extinguished, it only 
lent the stronger contrast to the weakness and prostra- 
tion which succeed. The pride of the king subsided in 


the terrors of the man, and Nero could not repress the 
tears, more bitter when shed in the presence of a 


woman, 
| 


“‘ Leave me,” he said, bitterly. 

“T sought thee not, my lord,” replied the Asiatic art- 
lessly, and approaching, once more embracing him: “ I 
sought thee not to part so soon. I came, not as one 
who brings no comfort, but to listen to the grief she can- 
not silence, and the tears she cannot dry.” 

“Comfort !”” responded Nero, while the ardor of her 


| 
''embrace, and the gentleness of her voice, that most 


excellent thing in woman, for the moment dissolved the 


i spell which bound him to the sense of his condition. 


| Comfort! Where—” 

“Here,” responded Acté, interrupting him, “ even in 
| the arms of her thou lovest, and who, through weal or 
suffering, will requite thee with that priceless treasure 
thou hast confided to her keeping—rich as the day thou 
gav’st ither, for time hath not decayed it: and pure as 
the stream whose mirror is stirred not, save by the breath 


of heaven.” 

“ My own—my faithful one!” said Nero, after a pause, 
regarding her, his expression borrowing a tenderness 
from the tones which fell as soft as a strain of the Zolian, 
‘amid the wintry blast which awakes its music. ‘“ My 
own! Wilt thow alone, of all who have smiled to de- 
ceive, still cling to me amid the storms which beset and 
threaten me? Yet,” he continued, after a moment's 
pause, steadfastly gazing on her lovely face and almost 
compassionating the self-devotion which shuddered not 
‘at death, “Yet I would not have thee cling, Acté, 
Thou art even now as a 


| his voice weakened by emotion, “let not the blast that 
crusheth me, wither thy young and beautiful stem also.” 

| “As I have lived, so will I die with thee,” replied 
| Acté, passionately; “tear me not from that fate which 
passion defies, while it consecrates the pile. Be it in the 
palace, the retreat of persecution, or the hour of dis- 


|| grace, as our hearts have been twined so let our loves be. 
| Thou hast raised me to the throne, and I will leave it but 


_with thee. The love of woman, though it may bloom in 
‘the bright and fragrant hour of summer, can spring also 


| im the wastes of grief, or shed its perfume on the winter 


| air.” 
The slave sank her head upon his breast, and the tears 
| which passion shed were answered by the throbs of grief. 


“ Away, away! with these woman’s weapons,” ex- 
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claimed Nero impatiently, starting from the reverie into 
which agony and doubt had plunged him; “ this is no 
time for grief, and if it were—” 

“‘ Let thy tears fall here, even on the heart which is 
thine,” cried the Asiatic, extending towards him her 
arms, imploringly. 


“Not now, not now,” 


uttered Nero, endeavoring to 
rally the thoughts their interview had interrupted. “ Not 
now. Safety—danger—flight,” he added, brokenly. 


’ 


“Where thou goest will I go,” exclaimed Acté, rush- 
ing forward and clasping his hand to her heart. ‘ Thou 
shalt not, can’st not leave me.” 


“1 will return, my love,” 


replied Nero, looking at her 
with a countenance where fear paled the cheek, while 
it quivered the lip, “ presently” 

“T will follow thee, even to death,” 
ing still more earnestly to the hand he endeavored to wrest 
from her. 

“ Ha, thy words sound like an omen!” retorted Nero, 
as he tore himself from her and hid his face in his hands. 


A deep and hollow groan rang through the apartment. 


The words, “ he leaves me!” followed in a stifled, in- 


audible tone. Nero turned, and beheld the prostrate 
form of his mistress. Her cheek was white, her brow 
calm and composed, and a smile still hovered round that 
half-open, chiselled lip, as though Love and Hope wreath- 
ed their garlands around the cypress-wand of Grief. He 


stooped and kissed her, and casting on the form a look of | ‘My lord,” replied Phaon, “I will save thee, but not 
| at the point of thine own sword. Nor shall it be said, I 


1} 
| showed my love by an act of bloodshed.” 


agony and despair, darted from the chamber. 


CHAPTER V.—THE FLIGHT. 


The goadings of crime, the apprehension of instant 
death, and the incapability of satiating vengeance on 
those whom wrongs and persecution had invested with a 
superior power, rose within the tyrant, as, in flight, he 
cast a lingering look upon the palace of his pride, his 


power and his guilt. Mingled with the ceaseless cries of | 


a sanguinary and determined mob, rose the sweet and 


silvery tones of her whose attachment had, for the mo- | 


ment, subdued the horrors of his fate, and lent a respite 
to its pain. It fell on his anxious and nervous sense like 
the music of the Mermaid’s voice, when she sports amid 
the strife of the waters, and braids her tresses that float 
on the wing of the tempest. “ He leaves me,” dwelt on 
his memory with a melancholy, anticipative of a separa- 
tion, he felt, would be final. Still, on he rushed: he 
knew, he cared not whither. In the delirium of the mo- | 
ment he sank on his knees, and supplicated Jupiter that 
the earth might yawn, and Curtius-like, that he might 
sink into her womb. The dread silence which prevailed 
around, giving to prayer the mockery of its own echo, fell 
on him with the appalling sense that even the gods had 
forsaken him. He started from his knees, and uttered a 
shriek of wildness and terror. He clasped his hands to 
his eyes, as amid the shades of evening he descried a 
figure rapidly approaching. He flew from the spot; he 


stopped for a moment, but could not summon resolution 


= — ————<—— — —— _ —_—— 


cried Acté, cling- | 


j 
| 


| sides, and my pursuers weary? Speak, speak 


to his flight, he darted onwards. He was not far from 
‘the Tiber, and on the moment resolved that its waters 
should be his tomb. 

He was already on its banks—the footsteps rapidly 
gained on him—he stooped over the edge, the clear cold 
stars were sleeping on its bosom—he involuntarily started 
back, as, in the attitude to plunge, his reflected image 
met his eye. A momentary courage throbbed within his 
heart, like the deceptive gleam of hope which lights the 
eye of the dying man; he drew his sword, and resolved 
to withstand the comer. 

Tears and surprise for the moment suspended the 

power of utterance, as he recognized in the voice of the 
stranger, his freedman, Phaon. The faithful servant, 


| kneeling, pressed to his lips his master’s quivering hand. 


“ Rise, rise,’ said Nero, hastily, “this is no time for 
‘the cold forms of duty. Save thy Prince; or even where 
he stands let thy hand end his pain.” As he spoke the 
tears gushed freely, and with a tremulous hand and avert- 
| ed face, he presented Phaon with his sword. “ Strike!” 
| cried Nero, in a hollow, trembling tone. 

In silence he awaited the fatal blow, and turning round, 
beheld the sword at his freedman’s feet. ‘“‘ How is 
this?” he exclaimed, his voice scarcely strong enough to 
| assume the tone of anger, “ how is this? Said I not to 
thee, strike? Wouldst see thy master hunted like a 
beast, when thou couldst save him from their fangs ?” 


As Nero heard the last word his face became still more 
ghastly, heavy drops coursed his contracted brow, and his 
_whole frame was affected by a violent shudder. He tot- 

tered to the shoulder of his freedman, and leaned on him 
for support. In that one word, as in a mirror, the guilty 
/man reviewed his whole life of cruelty and horror. 

“« My lord trembles,”’ said Phaon, as the emotion of 
Nero rendered it difficult to preserve his station. 

” rejoined his master, with 
hesitation, endeavoring to suppress the agitation which 
betrayed his fears. “Speak, speak!’ continued Nero, 


“*[—I—it will soon pass, 


after a pause, “save me if thou canst. Whither wilt 
‘thou lead me? Where can I hide till this storm sub- 
”? 

| His eyes, glowing and dilated, were fixed upon Phaon 
in the agony of suspense and fear; and as the freedman 


| met their glance, he involuntarily shuddered at their wild 


and distorted expression. 


! “T will lead thee,” replied Phaon, after a pause, 


“where hatred cannot pursue, nor suspicion find thee— 
even to my own villa. The obscurity of the place will 
favor thy concealment. It is but four miles distant from 


Rome. Cesar shall be safe beneath his freedman’s roof. 
I will watch thee by night, and desert thee not through 
‘day. Fear me not,” continued the freedman, with a 
fidelity worthy of a better object, “I will maintain a 


secret communication with the city, and thou shalt know 


sufficient even to look behind. The footsteps became | as well the proceedings of the Senate as the People.” 
still more audible. He was evidently pursued. Flight | “ Thanks, thanks!” exclaimed Nero, seizing his favo- 


was his only refuge, and his last hope was to anticipate _rite’s hand, the terrors and humiliation of the moment 


the blow of his enemy. Fear and despair lending rapidity | merging all sense of distinction; “ thanks—I fly with thee 
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this moment. We canenter the palace privately. We || pel. The spirit of darkness still slumbered there, as 


must provide ourselves with steeds.” 

On entering the gate of the palace in disguise and haste, 
they found no impediment to their progress, nor any 
disposed to question their purpose. The palace in the 
absence of its master, seemed to have forgotten its splen- 
dor and pride, and had even already assumed an air of 
loneliness and desolation. It resembled, to its awe- 
stricken monarch as he stood within the solitary space 
before it, a temple, in whose destruction and neglect the 
wrath of the Gods had anticipated the decay of Time. 
Huge and dark it rose against the midnight sky, the star- 
light but faintly depicturing the irregularity of its outline, 
or brightening the dense shadow which slumbered on it | 
like acloud. Disaffection and revolt were evidently pro- 


gressing with a fearful certainty, for the gates were 


| though light, and life, and all the refreshing influences 


of day, refused to bestow their gifts where guilt and 
bloodshed had so long fixed their abode. A mist, deeper 
and heavier than the gathering shades of evening, spread 
like a curtain, blending into one vast, indistinguishable 
He checked 


his steed for a moment, and flung on it a last look, in 


pile the variations of shape and outline. 


which memory painted the revival of many a scene of 
horror; and, as unable any longer to endure the strife 
within, waving his hand to Phaon, the troop pushed their 


horses to a gallop. 


Rigid and immoveable as statues, they bestrode their 
steeds. The hands of his attendants were braced to 
their sword-hilts. Not a word escaped them, as they 


sped their way. The rigid firmness of the horseman 


deserted, and the Pretorians had already joined their bespoke his resolve not to quit his seat with life. 


associates in the camp. 

Nero paused for a moment, to contemplate the sur- | 
rounding wreck and desolation. Grief and despair could 
no longer be restrained—a deep groan burst from him— 
it rolled through the surrounding space—it echoed like 
the lamentation of Ruin, when she weeps amid the soli- 


tude she has made. 


| 
| 
CHAPTER VI.—THE TYRANT’S END. 
! 
At dawn of day the Tyrant commenced his last and 


fearful journey. The decay of power was marked in the 


No courtiers followed in his 
Not a 


scantiness of his retinue. 
train, to flatter and vaunt his praises to the sky. 
Pretorian followed the blighted fortunes of his master. 
He whose minstrelsy, poetry, and dramatic attainments 
had called forth the exulting shouts of his people, and ex- 
torted even decrees from a Senate, scarcely less debased 
and servile, was now flying as a slave from the very city 
where he had ruled as Lord: and companionless, save | 
in two attendants, was glad to abandon the pride of a, 
palace for the humble security of an obscure villa. 

With the mysterious silence of men whose errand 
may be death, the forlorn party slowly emerged from the | 
Not a word was exchanged. They even 
shuddered to look upon each other, lest fear, too palpable 


palace-gate. 


in the visage of each, might daunt the courage despair 


had given. The small body followed in a line. Phaon, 
with an attachment which might have borrowed lustre 
from a better cause, led the way, his arm prepared for 
any casual resistance, and his eye vigilant for any enemy 


who might oppose their expedition. The wretched fugi- | 


tive, divested of all imperial insignia and wearing nothing 
save a close tunic, covered by an old and tattered cloak 
for the purpose of disguise, followed his freedman. His 
head was partially covered by the cloak, and his face 
concealed by a handkerchief he held before it. In this 
sorry and degraded plight followed the Emperor of Rome. 
The rear was closed by Epaphroditus, his Secretary, | 


whose fidelity shrank no* from sharing the vicissitudes of | 


his master’s fortunes. 


As thus they advanced, a wild and discordant shout 
broke the surrounding silence. The horses pricked their 
-ars, and the firmness of their riders was disconcerted 
by surprise and uncertainty. They checked their steeds 
abruptly, while Phaon and Epaphroditus unsheathed 
their swords. The steadiness and resolution of his fol- 
lowers, was strongly contrasted by the fear and cowardice 
of their Prince. The bridle fell from his hand, and his 
steed becoming unruly, was seized and checked by Phaon. 


|| The shout had died away, and a stillness deep and grave- 


like succeeded. It was once again broken by a clamor 
from the same quarter, wilder and londer than the last, 
and accompanied by expressions so plainly heard, as at 


once to announce to the tyrant the certainty of his doom 


| and the inutility of flight. The words ‘ Galba ! Galba!” 


came distinctly on the wind. Animation seemed to for+ 
sake his cheek, and uttering with difficulty, “It is the 


Pretorians—fly !” their journey was resumed at a quick- 


| ened pace. 


They were not far from the freedman’s villa; their 


| ; 
| horses, at the same time, pushed almost to full speed. 


On a sudden the steed of Nero drew up abruptly, his ears 
were drawn back, and he snuffed the air with violence. 
The faithful Phaon dismounted, and seizing the bridle, 
endeavored to lead him forward. The animal only retro- 
graded more violently, and rearing, almost dislodged his 
rider from his seat. The Emperor could not restrain his 
impatience and fear, but vented both in words of threat 
and execration. The delay seemed ominous of advan- 
tage to the speed of his pursuers. Phaon, unable to ac- 


count for the obstinacy of the animal, relinquished the 


| bridle for a moment, and cast his eyes searchingly around 


The cause at length met his view, and he started 
As Nero looked on his ter- 
ror-stricken countenance, fear suppressed curiosity ; at 


him. 
back with instinctive horror. 


length, in a muffled and indistinct tone, scarcely remov- 


| ing the handkerchief from his face, he said, “ Speak— 
| quick—what seest thou ?”” 


“ The form of death,” replied Phaon; “ unburied lies 


They had just cleared the palace, as the rising day 1° corse by the road-side.” 


flung its cold grey mist on its huge and sombre mass. 


“Curses on this steed!” muttered Nero, “they may 


A dismal gloom hung on every object, which even the | be on us even now.” 
renovating touch of light, seemed unable to clear or dis- | As he spoke, he lashed the horse violently, the noble 
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animal reared as before, and casting a side-long glance || life are forgotten, and with them the hatred of thine ene- 
where lay the object of its timidity, plunged forward. | mies.” 

The suddenness of the motion jerked the veil from “ Must I then die?” said the tyrant, slowly rising from 
Nero’s hand, which he had hitherto held to his face. | the couch, and surveying the naked chamber with a wild 
Misfortune seemed to insert her threads in the very web || and glassy eye, ‘‘ Must I then die? Is there no hope?” 
’ replied Phaon. 


who had been dismissed the service, passed. He at once Courage and resolution seemed to rise with the answer. 


which hope was weaving. At that moment a veteran, * None,’ 


recognized his master, and saluted him by name. Nero | He hastily dashed the tears from his eyes—his manner 

hastily waved his hand—he was discovered—his flight | became firm and collected. “If they hunt they shall not 

would, no doubt, soon reach the city. ‘ Forward!” he | reach me,” he said, “this day shall be my last. Letmy 

exclaimed, at the very top of his voice. Their horses | pile be collected, and mark, let not a Cesar sleep with- 

were now at full speed. out a monument—I would have some marble on my 
The expected asylum at length rose to view. Within | grave.” 


a short space of it they dismounted, and counselled asto || His momentary firmness forsook him, and, turning his 
the policy of future measures. | face to the couch, the violence of his grief sent a dull 
“It were not safe to enter it by the public gate, my || and heavy echo through the chamber. 


lord,” said Phaon, “ your person may be recognized. | 


Footsteps were heard in the passage, and immediately 
Informers are frequent. Servants are seldom proof against | a messenger, according to the private instructions of 
the gold which buys their master.” | Phaon entering, presented him with papers. ‘ From 


? 


“T am in thy power, good Phaon,” rejoined Nero, || Rome?” said Phaon, in a subdued tone. 
|| The words acted with the power of a talisman on 
“Thy entrance into the house,” said Phaon, hastily, | Nero, who recognized in them the consummation of hope 
‘must be private. Cross that field, and lie concealed till | or despair ; and, starting from the couch, he seized the 
I have made a passage for thee in that remote wall of the || Packet. He perused it with eagerness, but the tears 
| which fell, and the trembling of his hands and frame, 


“resolve, and quickly, for my safety.” 


house. Leave thy steed with me. Epaphroditus and I | 


will do all.” | fully interpreted the nature of the intelligence. 
| 


a F a. | ° _—— . - 
The wretched man listened to the stratagem with the “A public enemy ‘ancient usage”—were the only 
| words they could hear. ‘“ They have outlawed me from 
| mine own realm,” he said at length, with difficulty sum- 


moning courage to speak of his fate, “and the Fathers 


meekness of a child, who bears submissively from his 
elders what he dares not resist or dispute. He cast on 


them a look, more expressive from its silence, and has- 
tened to the appointed spot. || have condemned me to die, according to the rigor of an- 

Faint with excitement and fear, the wretch stoop- | cient usage.”” His voice failed him, and the tears which 
ed and raised in the hollow of his hand, some im- | choked it, were exchanged for a violent transport of rage. 
pure water from a ditch. “Is this, then, the cup they He tore the papers into fragments, and trampled on them. 
have reduced Cwsar to drain?” he said, while the tears | He folded his arms with sternness, and his figure for the 
mingled with the water. “Well, well, so the draught is || moment assumed a rigid composure. ‘ What is ancient 
no bitterer, I am content.” usage?” he asked after a pause. 

As he raised his eyes to the appointed quarter of the | The attendants, as unwilling to disclose the severity of 
house, he observed a hand waving him onward. It was | the punishment decreed, exchanged silent looks. The 
Phaon’s. He darted to the spot with the precipitancy task at length fell on Phaon. 
of one to whom speed was life, and with difficulty was ! “Pardon, my lord,” he said, “the question and your 
squeezed through the excavation they had made. condition demand truth for the answer. It was the law 

The field he had quitted was scarcely more barren or || of the old Republic, that every traitor should die a lin- 
desolate, than the apartment to which he was now con- gering death beneath the rod of the Lictor; his head 
ducted, and which was destined to witness the last strug- | fastened between two stakes, and his body entirely 


gles of Rome’s Emperor. The walls and floor were not | naked.” 

only destitute of covering, but defaced with squalor and | An agonized expression, combining shame and pain, 
filth. He surveyed it for some moments in silence, but overspread the countenance of Nero, as he heard this de- 
could no longer restrain the bitterness of insulted pride, | tail. He started from the spot, as though he already 
and the degradation which met him at every step. He writhed beneath the stripes of the Lictor. He stopped 
burst violently into tears, and fell on a mean and tattered short again—his respiration became short and hysterical 
couch, the only furniture in the apartment. While he lay —he drew from his bosom two poignards, and feeling 
alternately the victim of grief and passion, his attend- their sharpness gazed on them inteatly. He suddenly 
ants, who had withdrawn to the remote end of the cham- | turned to his attendants, and extending the daggers— 
ber for the purpose of conference, approached him. “Has none,”’ he cried, with bitterness, “‘ the courage to 

“Danger presses, my lord,” said Phaon, kneeling, show me how to die?” 

“and there is but little hope. They who have met us on The words were no sooner uttered, than the trampling 
the road will conjecture thy retreat, from bearing my | of horses was heard at hand. A troop of soldiers in- 


company.” He paused to observe the effect of his words, stantly entered the roem, and surrounded the door. Nero 
and the tone of his master’s feelings. “It is but a mo- saw that hope was at an end—the monarch had indeed 
ment,” he proceeded with hesitation, “and the cares of fallen from the high estate, which once commanded the 
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flattery of men. The officer disregarded all obeisance, 
and proceeded to disclose the nature of his mission. 

“The Fathers,” he said, “ have decreed Cvesar as | 
traitor, and ordered him into my custody, to be conveyed 
back to Rome to suffer punishment. Soldiers, your 
duty !” 

Two or three advanced to seize him, but despair at 
length nerving resolution, he stabbed himself in the 
throat. The blood flowed copiously, but the wound was 
not mortal; he tottered for a moment, and fell to the 








ground. His eyes wandered around the chamber with | 
the languor of exhaustion, as imploring some friendly | 


hand to complete the work. ‘“ Will ye,” he at length | 


exclaimed in tears, “will ye see Cesar without a |) 


friend?” 

Epaphroditus rushing forward, seized a dagger, and 
having previously marked the fatal spot, with averted 
face plunged it into Nero’s bosom. 

A violent shudder convulsed his frame, and, raising 
himself slowly from the ground and casting on the officer 
a smile of triumph and derision, the last of the Cisar’s 
was no more. 

“So great,” says Suetonius, “ was the joy exhibited 
at Rome upon the intelligence of his death, that the peo- 
ple ran to and fro through the city, with caps on their 
heads.” 

The ominous acclamations of the Pretorians were 


realized, and Galba shortly afterwards entered Rome as | 





its future Emperor. 


Original. 
SPRING SONNETS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 
I. 

THE virgin May, young, coy and blushing, trips 
Along the fields with downcast, modest eyes— 
And, looking round her with a sweet surprise, 

Smiles to behold the delicate, green tips 

Of tender leaves, and buds that ope their lips 
To the moist kisses of the amorous air, 

Whose rival is the bee. Oh, false and fair! 

To yield your honey dew to wanton sips! 

The sky is angry with ungrateful May, 

That she her blooming favors thus bestows— 
And so keen darts from misty quiver throws ; 

And the Spring’s darling weeps the morn away. 

Capricious nymph! At eve no more she plains, 

For other, flattering airs, come whispering softer strains ! 

IL 

The birds sing cheerily, the streamlets shout 
As if in echo—tones are all around— 

The air is filled with one pervading sound 

Of merriment. Bright things flit about— 

Slight spears of emerald glitter from the ground, 
And frequent flowers, like helms of bloom, are found ; 
And, from the invisible army of fair things, 
Floats alow murmur like a distant sea! 
I hear the clarions of the insect-kings, 
Marshall their busy cohorts on the lea. 
Life, life in action—'tis all music, all— 
From the enlivening cry of children free 
To the swift dash of waters as they fall ; 








Released by thee, oh, Spring, to glad, wild liberty ! 





Original. 


THE POET TO HIS WIFE. 


BY ISAAC C, PRAY. 


Ere I beheld thee, gentle Wife, 
Pale Sorrow, in control, 

Drew from the restless fount of life 
The pleasures of the soul. 

The earth had no attractive flowers, 

The sky no light from starry showers, 
For Gloom involved the whole :— 

No pathway then to me was blest, 

I panted for Eternal rest. 


I saw thee, and Delight arose 
Within my darkened heart; 

I felt where grew its weed-like woes 
Joy’s flowers in clusters start. 

I saw the earth of emerald hue, 

I saw the sky of starry blue— 
The world of heaven a part! 

I wished no longer for the skies, 

While earth was such a paradise. 


I felt it bliss to gaze on thee— 
To see thy mild blue eyes ; 
Their witching color seemed to be 
The gift of summer skies! 
And when I heard thine angel-voice 
My heart was leaping to rejoice 
At its own glad surprise— 
I heard it with a pleasing fear, 
And hoped its tones again to hear. 


Ah, then I saw thy wealth of mind 
Most lavishly unfold— 

How did thy thoughts in words unwind 
Like threads of pliant gold! 

They were the thoughts that cannot die, 

The mind’s peculiar jewelry 
From Nature’s cunning mould. 

Oh, how I wished it were for me, 

To gain so rich a treasury ! 


How long was I a worshipper, 
Bowing before thy shrine, 
That I might see thy feelings stir, 
To mingle them with mine. 
The springs of Love soon swelled to bless 
Reflecting happy images 
To cheer that heart of thine— 
And fond affections, hand in hand, 
Were round us as an angel-band. 


Oh, ever may the lot be ours, 
The pleasures to enjoy, 
Which clustering mid the sunny hours 
Can never tire nor cloy! 
May all the ardent hopes of youth, 
Revealed in all the light of truth 
Our thankfulness employ— 
And every stormy pathway seem 
Enlivened by @ rainbow gleam! 
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TRUE HONOR—A TALE. 


BY HENRY F HARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER L.—THE CONDITION, 
“Simon, announce to Lieutenant Endsleigh that I am 
ready to see him.” 
“ Yes, sir.” 


Sir John de Follaton was seated, when he gave this 


command, in the library of his ancestral halls. One arm | 


rested on an ancient writing-table, a venerable heirloom, | 


and ene gouty foot was propped up with cushions on a 
stool. The gout was hereditary as were all Sir 
John’s dependencies. The library was on the second 
floor of an octagonal tower that lifted its castellated 
summit aloft in hoary grandeur in the midst of the edi- 
fice of which it was the most imposing feature. A porch, 
richly ornamented with gothic tracery carved in the stone 
of its walls, and with lofty pinnacles, projected in front, 
and from either side extended wings of the same material 


and architecture with the central tower. It was a proud | 


old castle, with its labelled and mullioned windows, and 
its embattled and ivied walls. It had stood without a 
change, save the jealous repairs necessary to its preserva- 
tion, it may be, since the days of William the Conqueror; 
certainly, since Edward the First’s time, for the domain 
was conferred by that monarch on Launcelot de Follaye- 
toun, as the original conveyance, sacredly preserved in 
that same library, sufficiently demonstrates. And from 


that by-gone day to the one on which we have intro- 


duced the reader to Sir John de Follaton, it has descend- 
ed without a break in the regular succession, through a 
long line of haughty de Follatons, to this last, the proud- 
est and haughtiest of them all. The motto on their coat 
of arms was, and had ever been, “ Honor!” 

Sir John was a bitterly disappointed man. He was 
the first of his race, to whom nature had vouchsafed no 
son. One daughter alone graced the halls of his fathers; 
but oh, it was such a daughter, that in the very woe of his 
heart, he could not spurn her from the excess her beauty 
and sweetness merited. She was bred from early child- 
hood, as every scion of the de Follatons had ever been 
reared, in every adoyning accomplishment of body and 
mind; and she had grown to womanhood, proudly pre- 
eminent for cultivated charms, with an open, laughing, 


sunny countenance, and not one sprinkling of de Follaton | 


pride in all her composition. 


**Simon, announce to Lieutenant Endsleigh. that I am 


ready to see him.” We repeat the command, to recall 
the reader to the library and jts occupant. The servant 
retired to execute his mission, and Sir John settled him- 
self in his chair to receive his visitor. There was pride, 
rank pride, in the calm repose of every movement; and 
jt was printed yet more deeply and legibly on his corru- 
gated brow, and eagle nose, and thin, compressed lips; 
and in the piercing fire of his eye. 

Lieutenant Endsleigh was ushered in. He was of 
middle stature, with a frank, manly, taking countenance. 
He might have been handsome, perhaps, at other times, 
but now his cheek was pale, and his lips had a visible 


| tremble. He advanced one step from the door, and stood 

still, with his eye fixed on the haughty baronet. Sir John 
| bent an earnest gaze upon him in turn, without a move- 

ment of courteous greeting; and as he drew himself up 
| to a more stately height, he betrayed that the young man 
| had power to move him to the soul; for his lips slightly 
| parted, and the blood mounted to his very forehead. But 
after a moment’s pause, he drew his hand across his face, 
and bending forward with a stiff and slight inclination of 
body, to be interpreted by his visitor as a bow, he beck- 
oned with his finger, and said, “Come nearer, young 
man.” 

The lieutenant advanced to the opposite side of the 
broad table to that at which Sir John was seated, and 
his eve fell beneath the keenly scrutinizing glance with 
which the Baronet now assailed him. Finally, Sir John 
spoke, and there was harshness mingled with the de 
Follaton pride of his tone. 

“ Lieutenant Endsleigh, I will enter without circum- 
locution upon the business for which I have summoned 
you. You saw my danghter at Bath, sir?” 

“Tdid.” There was agonizing suspense and enthusi- 
astic love in the lieutenant’s manner, and emotion, as he 
answered. 

“Forgetful of her rank, you dared to aspire to her. 
You took advantage of her open nature; and strove to 
ingratiate yourself into her affections. You succeeded, 
Her friends discovered your intercourse when it was too 
late to avert its results. Would to Heaven I had been 
there to preserve the honor of my house !” 

This last sentence was an involuntary ejaculation. The 
young officer’s cheek was in an instant flushed to crim- 
son, then pale, then flushed again. He trembled in every 
limb; and bringing his arm to the table with an audible 
sound, he would have spoken. But the Baronet waved 


his hand in opposition, and with an apologetic “ Pardon 


me,” continued— 

“Caroline de Follaton loves you, young man. I have 
threatened—I speak it operly—I have threatened, con- 
jured, implored her, but she has had no heed to me, She 
loves you, sir, and she has forgotten to laugh, and her 
step has become slow and heavy. Young man, I cannot 
lose my child, and I have sent for you. But who and 
what are you, that you should be linked with a de Folla- 
ton?” 

The lieutenant did not hear this second, and more bitter 
reproach. His thoughts were with the being whom he 
loved better than his own soul. 

“But no matter,” continued the Baronet; “as I said, 
I could not Jose my child, But he whom the world 
knows not, who knows not himself, and whose honor 
has not been proved, until it has been found pure as mol- 
ten gold, may never wed the heiress of de Follaton, 
though she pine and die, and I follow her, a grey-haired 
and childless father, to her grave! You are a soldier, 
young man, and may be what I would have you; but your 
courage and honor have never been tried, and your rank 
is low. Nay, nay, I mean no insult. Be calm, and 
calmly hear me to the end. It’s a good symptom, how- 
ever, that you do not tamely cringe beneath my words. 
Sir, England is in arms on the Continent. There is a 
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field for valor to prove itself. Would you seek it if you 


were able?” 

“ Indeed, Sir John, I would; but my regiment—”’ 

“1s now in Holland. You are major of the 18th!” 

As Sir John spoke, he threw across the table to him a 
paper which he had been twirling in his hand. End- 
sleizh looked at it in amazement. It was, indeed, a com- 
mission as major in the 18th. He gazed on the astound- 
ing document, then turned his eyes in mute astonishment 
on Sir John. 

“Sir!” his bewilderment at length permitted him to 
articulate. 

“I repeat it, sir; you are major of the 18th. 
The commission is yours without recompense or 
reserve. Now, sir, the path is straight before you. 


Prove to the world and to me that you are worthy of a 


Let it 


suflice. 


de Follaton—of my child !” 

Endsleigh’s heart was too full for words. The unut- | 
terable brightness of the future that broke upon him, and 
the seraph form that seemed to beckon onward with 
heavenly smiles—and hope—and ambition—all swelled 
within him. He seemed to exert himself to speak, but 
not a word came forth. 

“‘ Tt needs nothing of this, sir,” said the stern Baronet. 
“ You owe no gratitude. I have but placed an instru- 
ment in your hand with which you must work your own 
progress. If you fail to do so, my hate and my curse be 
If you carve an honorable way, my daughter is 
yours! Look, sir, at your escutcheon. Read there! 
“ Honor !” That shield was 


ever proudly borne; and it shall never be disgraced! 


on you! 
It never had a stain! 
But I waste time. Here is something to enable you to 
sustain your rank. Psha! do not exhibit the foolery of 


hesitation, but take it up. hundred 
Should you need more at any period of your 


There are five 
pounds. 
probation, send to me. And now, sir, have done. My 
carriage will convey you to the village directly; and you 
must avail yourself of the first coach to London. Stop 
there so long as may be absolutely necessary to fit your- 
self for your station, and then away.” 

Sir John rung and ordered the carriage. Endsleigh 
lingered in painful irresolution, like one whose errand is 
but half accomplished, and who cannot recall the rest to 
mind. He took up his cap—laid it down—took it up 
again, and half crossed the apartment ; then returned to 
His color went and came, too, 
Sir John steadily 


observed him awhile, then bluntly said— 


his station at the table. 
and he seemed in strange confusion. 


“Well, young man, what more ?” 

“ Caroline,” said he, blushing more deeply than ever. 

“You cannot see her,” interrupted Sir John, hastily. 
“If you have any word to convey to her, I must be the 
messenger. You are nothing to her now, sir—what you 
may be, is dependent, as I have said, on yourself. She 
shall be made fully acquainted with your fortunes, but 
remember, sir, only through me. I am to be your cor- 


respondent.”’ 


At this critical moment, Major Endsleigh found free | 


voice. 
“I love her, Sir John, as such a woman deserves to be 


“endearment. 
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I did not forget her rank and mine. I strove 


I was about to ask to 


loved. 
with myself, but it was in vain. 
I would have told her how grateful I was for 


I would 


have gathered firmness and resolution from her presence 


see her . 


this opportunity to prove my worthiness of her. 


—and—I may pass away in the struggle to achieve my 
end, and never see her more; and it had been grateful to 
say one word at parting. But I bow to your decision. 
Farewell, sir! 1 think I shall not disappoint your hopes 
—tfarewell.” 

Pride and tenderness may both exist in the heart— 
both, too, supremely active. They are not incompatible 
with each other, though they may wage unceasing war. 
Affection had ever conquered the pride of Sir John’s 
spirit in connection with his daughter. It did so now. 
The manly bearing of the young officer, won, too, upon 
He drew out his watch. 

The attendant in the 


his feelings. 
“ Go to her. 


I grant you fifteen minutes 


“Stop,” said he. 
ante-room will conduct you. 
for the interview.” 

Endsleigh sprang rather than walked to the door; and 
scarce a calculable fraction of the precious minutes 
vouchsafed to him, had elapsed, before he pressed his 
Caroline to his bosom. Her illness had only been the 
withering blight of ‘ hope deferred,’ and now she could 
smile again! They had not seen each other for three 
long months—they had now but fifteen poor little min- 
utes to live over again the past, and dream together of 
the future, and yet, after the first rapturous greeting, 
there they sat, hand in hand on the sofa, looking into 
each other’s eyes, and often closing in a fervent kiss— 
and saying scarce ever a word, save a mere epithet of 
Those minutes were gone, and Simon 
knocked at the door before they had hardly calmed 
themselves into an appreciation of the ecstacy of reunion ; 
yet now they must part again! 

“ Dear Caroline,” said Endsleigh, “God bless you for 
What were I deprived of it! And 
now I may win you! Now I may claim you at your 
father’s hand, my own, for ever! Think of me as living 
upon the thought of you, and striving for the prize of my 
Farewell, my own, my own, farewell!” 


your love to me. 


well-doing ! 

Caroline suddenly tore herself from his straining em- 
brace, and severing a tress of her golden hair, thrust it 
into his hand. Kissing it repeatedly, he placed it in his 
bosom. 

“Let it be at once your watchword and talisman,” 
said she. 

They parted. Major Endsleigh entered the carriage, 
and it drove away. The coachman cracked his whip, 
the high-mettled steeds tossed their heads as they 
snuffed the air,and sprang away, and the wheels rattled 
along the gravelled avenues. Major Ensleigh turned to 
take a last look at the edifice which held his choicest 
treasure. A handkerchief was waving from a window; 
he lifted up his cap in return; and at the moment, the 
castle was hidden from his view. He fell back, sighing, 
into his seat; he remained but a few hours in London, 
to which he hastened ; and not many days elapsed before 
he was on the bosom of the tide, bound for his regiment 


oo the Continent. 
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CHAPTER IIl.—-THE BANQUET. 


“Hip—hip—hip! Hurrah! Hip—hip—hip! Hur- 
rah! Hip—hip—hip! Hurrah! Hurrah! hurrah! 
hurrah !” 


“ Hip—hip—hur-hu-burrah ! Good! 
“Silence, Leland ; you are noisy.” 
“Noisy! I'll p-p-prove directly 


that you I-l-lie under a mistake, sir!” 


A real joke?” 
That’s good again! 


“You'll soon lie under the table, my fine fellow !” 

“That's personal, by 
pany if that isn’t personal. But I f-forgive a m-man 
that’s too drunk to k-know (hiccup) what he’s about.” 


“You're very kind, Captain Soberness.” 


! I Lleave it to the com- 





“ Mr. Ch-chairman, I propose a t-toast!” 

“Attention, gentlemen! A toast from Captain Leland.” 

“ Gen-gentlemen, I propose the mem-memory of 
Major Petrock. 
of his succeszor !”’ 


Heaven rest his soul, and the h-health 


“Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha! a good one for you, Leland. 
You doubtless expect that the next Gazette will read, 
* Benedict Leland to be major of the 18th, vice Petrock, 
deceased.’” 

“1 do, that’s a fact. Do you me-mean to in-insinuate 
any thing de-derog-deroga-derogatory to my pretensions ? 
If tried service was ever re-rewarded—” 

The ranks of Bacchus?” 


“Jim Cuth-Cuthbert, you’re a d-d-d——d fool !” 


* Service in what? 


“ Leland, I'll put you on your back if you're insolent. 
But sit down and behave yourself. There’s no doubt of 
We'll make 


You’re safe, however. 


your title, and none of your chance, neither. 
it hot water for an interloper. 
The colonel thinks so, too.” 
“ Jim, you're a d-d——d good fellow !” 
“ Indeed, then, either way, eh, Leland?” 


Endsleigh crossed the channel, ignorant of the peculiar 
trials he was about to encounter. He had been carefully 
trained in the ways of uprightness, by poor and humble, 
but pious parents, and aside from his principles, he had 
an instinctive and utter abhorrence of vice, meanness and 
sensuality. He was to enter a regiment, whose officers 
had been long associated together, without a change— 
who were governed by the most jealous esprit du corps, 
and were addicted to many follies and vices, governing 
themselves by an arbitrary code of right and wrong, of 
honor and dishonor, the offspring of the laxity and per- 
versity it favored, rather than of the eternal principles of 
morality, none the less binding and everlasting that they 
exist in every degree of strength in various minds, The 
death of Major Petrock had effected the first breach in 
their alliance, for many years; and they were resolved 
that the senior captain of the regiment should succeed 
him. They did not, however, anticipate any other 
appointment, since their petition to the War-office had 
been advocated by the general himself—a hoary veteran, 
hating from his soul, the system of purchase and favorit- 
ism, by which the untried, and sometimes, very boys, 
were commissioned, in disregard of the claims of those 
whose scars dese: ved honorable advancement from their 
country. Captain Leland was a valorous soldier, 

Endsleigh dreamed of hais-breath ‘scapes, and well- 











| fought fields, as the only tests of his courage—the only 


contests for his glorious stake. 

Colonel Saltram, who occupied the chair, was called 
out soon after the conversation detailed above. When 
he returned, his face exhibited much emotion; and so 
soon as he reached his seat, he rapped strenuously on 
the table for silence. Curiosity enforced his mandate, 
and in an instant, even the intoxicated were still. 

“Gentlemen, the general has received despatches from 
home, the contents of which will excite no less your 
indignation than your astonishment. Give me your 
attention. Gentlemen, the claims of our worthy com- 
panion in arms, Captain Leland, have been disregarded ; 
and one Lieutenant Endsleigh, late of the 24th, is pro- 
moted to the vacancy in our regiment. The general 
commands that he be respected accordingly.” 

All rose. 
—one in determination. 


They were one in feeling—one in courage 
It was not out of any special 
regard for Leland that they thus advocated his preten- 
tions, for he was a hot-headed man, with few intimates; 
but by the freemasonry of their long intimacy, they had 
They 
were, too, men considerably advanced in years, while the 
new major was understood to be yet in the ruddiness of 
youth. 


learned to consider an insult to one an insult to all. 


This strengthened the excitement against him. 
“T move,” continued the colonel, “ that the officers of 
this regiment view this denial of their unanimous petition, 
with regret and sorrow !” 
“ Agreed! agreed. 
the several ejaculations of the officers, some of whom 


Seconded—it’s unanimous,” were 


.|| were scarce able, from the depth of their potations, to 


sit erect in their chairs. 

“T move,” said Lieutenant Dortmouth, less fiery and 
more humorous than his fellows, “‘that a committee of 
two be appointed to communicate to Captain Leland, 
now asleep upon the floor, this news, so interesting to 
him.” 

The lieutenant and Ensign Cuthbert were nominated 
by the Chair, to the duty. The snoring captain was 
lifted into a seat, and when sufficiently awakened to com- 
prehend what was said, the appointment of Lieutenant 
Endsleigh was announced to him. It had enough of 
power over his inebriety to bring him to his feet; not, 
however, without imminent danger of an overturn. 

“What's that! A-another man than myself, major! 
Is that—that true? It’s so as-astounding, that I stag- 
ger under it, I do, indeed, damme !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” went round the table; for the cap- 
tain made a lee lurch as he spoke, and almost capsized 
himself and all things about him. 

“What in fury are ye laughing at? But a-about this 
major. 1 ¢-consider (hiccup )myself in-insulted! You're 
insulted! We're all insulted! I can’t stand it!”—so 
down he went at full length upon the floor. 

The company soon separated, and when Captain Leland 
recovered from his intoxication, and was again made ac- 
quainted with his disappointment, his rage knew no 
bounds, He had considered the vacant majority as se- 
cured to him; and he had been saluted by its title. He 
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ground his teeth together in the extremity of his passion, | 
and swore, with multiplied and horrible oaths, that his | 
successful rival should atone for the insult with his blood. 
His companions were animated by a degree of the same | 
sentiment, and encouraged him in these feelings. A 

system of petty vexations was arranged for the new offi- 


} 


cer, to render his situation as disagreeable as possible, || 


and Leland awaited his coming, abating nothing of his 
bitter fury, but fostering it by the delay! and resolving | 
on a far more speedy and signal vengeance than his | 
fellows were disposed to execute for his sake. 

Before many days, Major Endsleigh arrived, and waited | 
upon his general. He bore letters from Sir John de | 
Follaton and other high quarters, which made it the | 
evident policy of the general to treat him with considera- 
tion; although, from influences before explained, he was 
disposed, negatively, to encourage the cabal against him. 
Endsleigh’s bearing excited his interest, too, and enlisted 
his sympathies ; and when, after a few days, the major, 
having, with the most poignant sorrow, discovered his | 


situation, consulted him whether it would not be advisa- || 


ble to obtain a transfer to some other regiment, he was | 
disposed to yield him both advice and assistance. But 


he counselled Endsleigh to remain, and to conquer his | 
foes by his deportment, and his elevation above the reach |, 


of grovelling abuse. 


CHAIFTER IIIl.-——-THE TRIAL. 


The tenor of Endsleigh’s conduct did not produce the | 
effect desired. 
respect with that of his enemies, that it rather served to 


It was so strongly in contrast in every 


inflame than to conciliate. He observed to every one, a | 


marked courtesy—would not permit himself to be exci- 


which where thrust before him, and never mingled in the | 


often revels of the officers, nor exhibited those propensi- | 
the latter, flushed and uncertain in look and gesture. 


ties so manifest in them. It was a difficult task to com- 
port himself as he had determined—to sustain the forti- 
Insult met him in 


tude and equanimity so necessary. 
every quarter; not open and tangible, and yet not so | 
covert but that it fully revealed its nature. His days were | 
days of misery. 
the exercise of every nobler faculty of his mind to prevent 


But the high pur- 


him from succumbing to his trials. 


pose for which he was now to strive—the momentous || 


stake for which he was plaving, was the star of his obser- | 
vation—the guide of his action. When more than ordi- 


narily oppressed—when the weakness of his human | 


nature rebelled at its fetters, and in despair and wretch- | 


edness, he was sorely tempted to relinquish the contest 
with himself and others, in which he was now contending, 
he would reflect how far more honorable and glorious | 


led to submit to open and undisguised assault. 


In his hours of loneliness, it required ] 





day testified to his nobleness and superiority; and some 
decisively hostile demonstration was necessary to effect 
their object. A plan was secretly concocted, to force 
Endsleigh to offend Leland, that there might be occasion 


|| for a challenge; which his guarded conduct had thus far 


prevented. 

Leland was the best shot in the regiment. 

The army was at this time quartered in the village of 
B—, and Colonel Saltram sent invitations to a dinner at 
his rooms. Major Endsleigh was, of course, among the 
invited. He was perfectly unconscious of the object of 
this merry-making, but scrupled whether to attend. The 
officers were careless of that only benefit of social feast- 
ing—the elevation, hilarity, and keenness of mind to 
which it conduces—and indulged appetite, merely for the 
gratification of sensual desire. For such enjoyment, 
Endsleigh had little yearning. He feared too, lest the 
passion brooding against him in the minds of most, should 
be awakened to energy by indulgence, and he be compel- 
But it 
might give equal offence should he decline to be present, 
when unrestrained by duty; and he deemed it the wiser 
course to attend, and with eyes open to his position, to 
avoid the results he deprecated by caution and wariness. 

When he entered the apartment, he was received with 


studied civility. During the first course at table, but little 


conversation took place; every one was conscious of the 


coming crisis, and every exuberance of feeling was check- 
ed. Endsleigh was impressed with the conviction of 
something unusual and restrained, but it was indefinable 
and unaccountable. Yet he exhibited no wonder or con- 
fusion, but sat in calm collectedness and self-possession. 
Leland was nearly opposite to him, and the remainder of 
the company were unavoidably impressed by the strong 
contrast between the two: the former, erect and secure 
in innocence and the boldness of moral determination, 


Leland was apprised by his own consciousness of his de- 
ficiency in coolness; and poured down glass after glass, 
which, in his mental excitement, only seemed to inflame 
his passions without embarrassing reflection. 

Before a long period had elapsed the wine began to do 
its work, the tongues of the company to wag, and the 
denouement to approach. 

“The health of Colonel Saltram, our gallant host!” 
said a lieutenant, at the foot of the table. 

“ Our gallant Colonel!’’ was tossed off in a bumper, 
followed by stunning cheers. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Colonel, in reply, “I thank 


you; and let me give you in return, ‘ May we ever be as 
a body of brothers !’” 


”" 


“We cannot, while our unity is invaded by strangers! 


would be this victory, than even an evidence of the brute | cried a captain, on Endsleigh’s right. 

courage which would satify the proud heart of Sir John ||“ Nor while children are sent among us to be ourcom- 
de Follaton, and win his lovely daughter; how much || manders,”’ added a surly, grey-haired lieutenant, twirling 
more enhanced would be that daughter’s love, when she | his glass. 


should be told of this desperate struggle; and he was 


nerved to continued endeavor. 


These exclamations were not only indecorous and in- 


sulting, but of that boldly mutinous character, which 


It was resolved by Leland and his associates, to bring || would vender their utterers amenable to severe punish- 
matters to a crisis. It was manifest, that Endsleigh '|ment. But the criminals were incited to this exposition 
could not be cajoled or taunted to commit himself. Every | of malice, by the countenance of their superiors, at the 
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same time the superiors of the insulted officer. The reck- 
lessness of the remarks were, however, so startling, that 
the very expectants of them were wonder-stricken, and 
a perfect silence for a few moments ensued ; every eye 
being bent on the individual against whom they were 


directed. The whole matter burst upon Endsleigh at 


once, so soon as they were uttered; and he felt to his 
soul that he had been enticed to his intended destruction 
—that he sat, unfriended, among almost,.if not indeed, 

blood-thirsty enemies. His cheek grew somewhat pale, | 
and he involuntarily lifted himself up into a more erect | 
position, while he glanced hastily at the offenders. But | 
reflection was not overcome by excited passion, and 
swallowing his rising indignation and anger, he remain- 
ed silent, to await the further development of the evident 


plot. 

“Gentlemen, I will give you—Ourselves—when a brave 
companion is again severed from us, may no beardless | 
upstart be thrust upon us to usurp the laurels, with which | 
tried service should be rewarded!” | 

This was pointedly delivered by the lieutenant-colo- | 
nel. It was a sore trial to Endsleigh, and his paleness 
was superseded by a momentary flush, while his lips 


trembled with excitement. But he was still silent. 


“A bumper to Captain Leland !” 
Endsleigh had never accustomed himself to strong po- 
tations. At the toasts already drunk, he had only moist- | 
ened his lips. He detested nothing more than the beast- 
liness of drunkenness; he viewed it as no venial crime, | 
to steal from the mind those attributes which make man 
It may be that the proposer of the 


latter toast had noticed his continence, and, aware of 


a-kin to his Creator. 
. my? : 
Leland’s suspicious and inflammatory nature, had em- 
ployed this expedient to expedite the contemplated | 


quarrel. Certain it is that when, according to his usual |) 


enstom, Endsleigh replaced his glass upon the table | 
without having sensibly diminished its contents, while | 
every other drained his to the last drop, Leland started 
up with diabolical rage painted on his livid features, with 
protruding eye and clenched fists, and in utterance im- 
peded by passion, exclaimed : 


“ An open, deliberate insult, by —! Major Endsleigh 
you have not drunk your wine, and I will have satis- 
faction !” 

“Yes! yes! An insult! Satisfaction! satisfaction!” | 
were the exclamations of one and another; and Leland, 
resting his fist upon the table, eyed his antagonist with | 
a fiery glance of malignity. 


bowed to the whole table. 


’ 


Endsleigh calmly rose, and 


“ Gentlemen,” said he, “if I have unintentionally of- 
fended, I am extremely ready to apologize; and let me | 
be believed, when I say, that an insult or slight was the | 


farthest thing from my thoughts.” 


So saying he lifted his glass, which he filled to the 
brim, and proposing, “The best health of Captain Le- 
land,”’ he drained it to the bottom; and then bowing | 
again, without a quiver of voice, or a trembling nerve, 
he continued— | 

“I will not profess that I have not felt the spirit of 
many remarks, that have been made at this table to-day ; | 
and I cannot refrain from expressing my surprise, that, || 


| sued. 








‘guest as I am, I should not have been protected by our 


mutual entertainer. I came, utterly ignorant that I was 
to be made the target for unbridled abuse, but I have re- 
solved to permit none of you to triumph in my weakness, 
and enjoy success in my discomposure. At an early 
period of my connexion with the regiment, I was appri- 
sed, by indubitable manifestations, of the feelings enter- 
tained toward me; and was disposed, for a’ time, to 
consult my comfort and your desires by departure from 
among you. My inclinations were overruled by the ad- 
vice of others more experienced than myself, and I have 
remained. I have never injured one of you, in word or 
deed. Noone of you can convict me of the slightest 
violation of the strictest courtesy; and, while I regret the 
perversity which expends itself on an innocent object, I 
will also add, that Iam surprised at their undignified and 
ungenerous cabals, in veteran English officers. I have 
no feeling deeper than that. Permit me, gentlemen, to 
take my leave.” 

The rebuke of Colonel Saltram, the host, expressed in 
the commencement of Endsleigh’s address, was deeply 
But it is manifest that 


he who could forget the first principles of courtesy, and 


felt—deeply as it was deserved. 


lend himself to measures so degrading, as those in which 
he was now a prominent actor, could not properly ap- 


| preciate honorable reproof; and while his self-esteem was 


humbled to the very dust by the stinging correction, it 
enkindled the fiercest fires of hatred, and an eager long- 
ing for revenge. When, therefore, Endsleigh, leaving his 
hearers mute with astonishment, turned toward the door 
to retire, he exclaimed with a smile of bitterness, 

“Not until we have filled our glasses to your health. 
Oblige me by tarrying a few moments. Gentlemen, the 
health of Major Endsleigh !” 

Endsleigh, bowing acquiescence, but without a word, 
returned to his seat. 
nel Saltram’s sarcastic tone, could not comprehend that 
he intended to receive Endsleigh’s rebuke, by actually 
fulfilling his friendly proposition. They waited, there- 
fore, to receive their cue from him; and they were cor- 
rect in their hesitation. He had no sooner proposed 
Endsleigh’s health, as narrated, than he turned his empty 
glass upside down, with an accompanying hiss. The 
action was imitated by the most, and the hiss re-echod, 
while but a few, propitiated by the major’s noble de- 
meanor drank, in good faith, to his health. Endsleigh 
stood up again, in the midst of the utter silence that en- 


The company, appreciating Colo- 


The demonstration of enmity, just exhibited, was 
too glaring and galling, too, to be unnoticed, and he did 
not attempt to disguise his indignation and anger. 

“Colonel Saltram,” said he, “ I forgive you for this, 
if you can forgive yourself. Am I in the company of 
gentlemen? I begin to doubt it. I cannot believe you 
to be in the exercise of your full senses; and such are 
unworthy of anger. Gentlemen, from my soul I pity 
you——as some day or other you will, in humiliation, pity 
yourselves !”” 

He turned again to the door, his conduct inexplicable 
to men, who had taught themselves to regard an arbi- 
trary code of false honor as the vade mecum of the sol- 
dier ; and were incapable of comprehending any revenge, 
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CO 


not based on brute exertion. His hand was on the handle, | 
when Leland cried out at the top of his voice, “ A cow- | 
ard! A d—d infernal coward !” ! 

What a word fora soldier’s ear! Endsleigh sprang |! 
to the table, with his fingers involuntarily clenched, his | 
eve darting the fire of passion, and his whole frame trem- 
He was excited to the verge—the very verge of |) 


He was about to plunge | 


bling. 
the precipice of true honor! 


down to a level with his vile defamers, and forget the || 


high glory of the soul! But he had strength to pause || 


He checked himself, while ! 


on the destructive brink ! 
the fierce language of recrimination was faltering on his | 
tongue! An effort—the triumph of mind over body—of | 
the elevating sentiments and god-like reflection over fren- | 
zied and riotous passion—and his fingers unclenched, his 
glance lost its intensity, and his frame regeiaed compo- | 
sure. He regarded the ferocious Leland with an expres- 
sion of lofty disdain and contempt; and finally said, in 
even a calmer and more steady tone than ever: 


“ Sir, you are a madman! I will call on you to-mor- 


row; but,” he added, as he witnessed the general smile 





at his supposed concession, ‘I charge you and all to un- 
derstand, I shall come not to arrange for any quarrel 
with any instrument. I will see you to counsel with 
you ; to convince you how much you have injured your- 
self and me. I will conquer you, Captain Leland, be- 
fore I have done; but by other weapons than the pistol 
or the sword !” 


Again he turned to go; but two, too enraged or intoxi- 
cated to observe the slightest demands of decorum, 
planted themselves before the door, and with oaths denied 
egress; while Leland started up, as well as all at table, 
and swore that Endsleigh should fight him on the spot. 
All gathered about the two, who stood facing each other, | 
Endsleigh, now possessed of resolution and coolness, be- 
yond the power of any contingency to dislodge ; Leland, 
brandishing his fists, pouring forth oaths, and more and 
more enraged as he saw how futile were his endeavors 
to excite his foe, and with what a calm smile he regard- 
ed his gesticulations. The voices of a dozen men were 
mingled in stunning confusion, one or two expostulating 
and demanding peace, but the most anathematizing Ends- 
When all had | 


fatigued themselves with shouting, and grown tired of the 


leigh by every expression at command. 


sound of their own voices, they ceased their vociferations 
one by one, and awaited the action of the principals in 
the threatening conflict. In this pause, Leland’s fiendish 
tones were again heard. 

“Tl have your heart’s blood! Fight me—fight me, 
coward! now, with swords or pistols, or I'll brand you 
with infamy, and horsewhip you before the whole regi- 
ment !” 





“Captain Leland,” answered Endsleigh, without an 
evidence of emotion, his voice as firm and playful as in | 
common parlance, “I will neither fight you now, when | 
you are insane, nor to-morrow, when you are yourself. I | 

{ 


fear no man—no—but I do fear, and I am not the cow- 
ard to conceal it—I do fear the anger of heaven and my 
own self-condemnation, should I shed the blood of a fel- 





low creature !”’ 
5 


There is something in moral courage—that courage 
which springs from the counsel of those faculties which 
man enjoys alone, of all animated creation, which de- 
mands involuntary respect, and stamps its own grandeur 


on the countenance beyond the reach of misconception. 


Its deliberation has no features in common with hesita- 
ting fear, and its gentle firmness cannot be confounded 
But it is the 
most fatal arrow in the side of those who are conscious 


with the anxious lingering of weakness. 
of their inability to imitate it. So Endsleigh’s conduct 
enlisted some in his favor, while it the more inflamed 
those who were governed by debasing incentives. Leland 
was rendered almost beside himself by its influence ; and 
advancing a pace or two, aimed a violent blow at the 
major’s face. Expectant of such an outrage, he received 
it on his arm, and grappling with the giver, dashed him, 


| by a single effort, to the floor; kneeling above him to 


prevent his rising, until his further violence should be 
arrested. Those most sympathizing with the prostrate 
man, would gladly have pounced upon his conqueror, and 
inflicted serious injury upon him ; but Endsleigh had now 
won the favor of so many, that he might, perhaps, have 
disputed the contest to the discomfiture of his assaulters. 
They, therefore, looked on in gloomy inaction, smoothing 
their fury within them, or voiding it in suppressed oaths. 
Endsleigh held Leland to the floor, until by his struggles 
to relieve himself, he had totally exhausted his strength. 

“ Are there none,” said Endsleigh, then, “ who will 
restrain this misguided man from a further exhibition of 
weakness ?” 

“Yes! yes!” cried several voices, with alacrity; and, 
trusting to the tide now apparently turning in his favor, 
Endsleigh released his grasp upon the panting man, and, 
uninterrupted, left the apartment. He retired to his 
quarters to ruminate upon the scene he had passed 
through, and to forebode evil from its ill omened influ- 
The code of honor, by which an insult must be 
wiped away in blood, was then most extensively preva- 


ence. 


lent in the English army, and to infringe it was irremo- 
diable disgrace. Moral or religious scruples were the 
mark for the jeers of ridicule and scorn; and afforded no 
bulwark of protection to their entertainer. Endsleigh 
knew how much he had risked to maintain his principles. 
He knew that his actions and words might go forth to 
the world, misconstrued or misrepresented, and his fame 
be blasted for ever. He felt, in the extremity of agony, 
that his Caroline might, perhaps, be lost to him. The 
busy tongues of his malicious foes would surely wag to 
his harm, and Sir John de Follaton, who doubtless had 
correspondents to apprise him of his conduct, might re- 
ceive and credit the condemning tale. Eager to antici- 
pate falsehood, he sat down and penned to Sir John a 
minute account of the fracas, and of the grounds upon 
which he had conducted. The despatch was, by chance, 
entrusted to the same courier who bore a falsely colored 
statement from one of the very officers most concerned 
in the affair. 

Sir John took up the falsehood first, and having pe- 
rused it, he deliberately tore Endsleigh’s letter in pieces, 
without reading a word, and threw the fragments from 
the window ! 
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CHAPTER IV.-—-THE REJECTION. 


A lie will travel from Maine to Georgia, while truth is 
putting on his boots! The report was industriously cir- 
culated by Endsleigh’s enemies, that he had wantonly 
insulted a brother officer by declining to drink his health, 
and had, in the most cowardly manner, refused to make 
honorable amends. This was almost universally credit- 
ed; first, becouse the majority of men are perversely 
prone to swallow ill against their fellows rather than 
good, when the choice is presented to their appetites, 
and again, because there were few to contradict it: for 
of those who had succumbed to Endsleigh’s magnanimity, 
the most had returned to the domination of old sympa- 
thies, with the vanishing of the agitated scene; and, if 
they did not actively engage in the dissemination of un- 
truth, were silent, or shook their heads when appealed to 
for their evidence. Endsleigh found the approbation of 
his own heart scarce able to sustain him, under his ag- 
gravated trials. The infection of suspicion and contempt | 
of him, soon spread from his own regiment to the whole 
army, and he could turn to no quarter for friendship and 
sympathy. The very privates seemed to accord to him 
reluctant obedience and courtesy, as though it were hu- 
miliation to be commanded by one stigmatized by the 
He longed for an oppor- 


opprobrious epithet of coward. 
tunity to prove to his maligners and the world, that his 
conduct was not the offspring of cowardice ; but fortune 
seemed to have leagued herself with his foes. Skirmish 
after skirmish took place, and he was in every instance 
so stationed, that he was unable to partake in the conflict. 
A six months thus passed away. He heard nothing from 
Sir John, nothing of his beloved Caroline; and all this 
while he struggled on, with his sorrows pent in his own 
bosom, and not one straggling ray of comfort to cheer 
him, save the single and uncertain hope, that stormy 
clouds cannot always obscure the sunlight, and that the 
blessed and clear blue sky of truth and justice would one 
day be revealed above him. 

At this time, he received one morning a summons to 
wait upon the general, and was charged with despatches 
to England. This duty was received with mingled feel- 
ing, in which joy was uppermost. The lover ever longs 
for the sight of his mistress: and Endsleigh was eager for 
communion with Caroline. It was true, he had been 
favored with no opportunity to prove his honor, and Sir 
John might interpret the delay unfavorably ; but the hope 
of an interview with Caroline gilded even this anxiety, 
and whispered to him that he could easily communicate 
the truth, and place his situation on its right footing in 
Sir John’s mind. He was glad, therefore, to be on the 
Channel, wafted by prosperous breezes to his native 
land. 

When he arrived at Portsmouth, the first newspaper 
on which he laid his eye, contained an article copied 
from a London print, and headed “ A Black Sheep in 
the Army,” giving a detail of his difficulty with Leland, 
and the occurrences at the dinner, but so warped and dis- 
torted to his disadvantage, as to be hardly recognisable. 
Indeed, it was only by the initials and the designation of 
time and place, that he could identify it in any respect 


|heart. The silence of Sir John was now explained— 
| this report, or one of similar tenor, had undoubtedly met 


| his eye, and out-weighed his own explanation. He has- 


| tened to London. 


At his interview with the minister, to 
| deliver his despatches, the nobleman pansed at the sound 
| of his name and repeated to himself, “ Endsleigh—Ends- 


leigh—ah, I remember !"’’—and his demeanor, in the com- 


munications he was necessitated to hold with him, was 
| cold and formal. The announciation of his coming in 
the papers, was accompanied with defamatory reflec- 
I tions, designating him in plain terms, as the officer refer- 
| red to in the article before noticed. He was rejoiced 
| that in the great city, not one had ever known him, had 
| ever called him friend ; and, so soon as his business was 
| concluded, he hastened away toward that centre of all 
his thoughts and anticipations, Follaton Castle. 

| It was a dark and stormy afternoon, when he opened 
‘the Park-gate and approached the hall. As he walked 


up the avenue, the old trees sighed in the wind, and the 


Ras . ° ° 
| big drops were driven into his face as they were shaken 


| from the moaning branches. They seemed to weep at 





| his coming, rather than to welcome him; and in that 
sympathy which the mind feels with the bright and the 
| gloomy in nature, he was rendered disheartened and fear- 
ful of his reception. The grey-headed porter answered 
| his faltering summons, and sent up his name to Sir John. 
| His very soul was chilled by the cold reply—* Sir John 
bids me say he knows no such person as Major Ends- 
leigh!” 
effort, and desired the servant to present his earnest re- 
| quest to his master, for a few words with him. It was 
|of no avail; again the answer was returned—*“ Sir John 


He could not leave the door without a second 


says peremptorily he does not know, and wishes no inter- 
course with Major Endsleigh!” 


He paused on the step. 





There was pity and commis- 
| seration in the countenance of the porter, and he stood, 
holding the door in his hand, awaiting Endsleigh’s ac- 
tion. 

“Is—-Lady—Caroline here ?” said the major, in alow, 
tremulous tone. 

“She is,” answered the porter; “but she is not 
well.” 

The tears came gushing into Endsleigh’s eyes. He 
drew his hand hastily across them, but not before the 
porter had noticed his emotion. 

“Come in, sir—come in,” whispered the kind old 
man. ‘Come in and refresh yourself; Sir John need 
not know it.” 

“ No—no—I thank you, but cannot!” answered Ends- 
leigh, and turned from the door. The rain now poured 
in torrents, and the dreariness of nature harmonized with 
the desolation within him. He paused when at some 
distance from the castle, and cast a glance at its win- 
dows in the direction of his Caroline’s apartments ; but 
the form of the loved one was not there—no glance re- 
turned his own. Arrived at the village inn, where he 
was known, he was compelled to detail to curious ques- 
tioners and gaping listeners the occurrences of the war, 
and this increased his agony. Tearing himself, finally, 
away, he threw himself upon a sleepless bed, and arose 








whatever. But, untrue as it was, it struck fear to his 


with fevered blood and aching head. So soon as the 
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proper hour arrived, he started for the castle, about al 
mile distant, having resolved to plead earnestly with Sir | 
John for a hearing; not to return, indeed, until he had 
harrassed the proud nobleman, by importunities, to afford 


him a chance for the vindication of his honor. What! 


was his consternation and renewed despair, to be inform- || 
ed that Sir John had left the castle, at an early hour, for | 


Bath! 
“ And Lady Caroline ?" 
“ Accompanied him. 
so weak as to require to be lifted into the carriage.” 


Again he retraced his steps to the village, and, by the 


minations were now governed by desperation. 


“ He shall not avoid me,” he said to himself, “ where 
he goes, I will follow. I will not tamely submit to be 
judged without a hearing. He may spurn me from him, 
but he shall hear me !”’ 

Amidst such reflections he alighted at the hotel, where 
he hoped to meet Sir John. He was wearied beyond 
nature’s endurance, more by conflict of mind than expo- 
sure of body, and as a servant was conducting him to his 
room, that he might meet the repose to which he had 
been long a stranger, he encountered in the passage-way 
his Caroline’s maid. 

“‘ Meet me ou this spot at nine.” said he, overjoyed at 
the rencontre, “as you love your mistress !”’ 

She nodded acquiescence, and passed on. A new turn 
was given to his feelings. He could, at least, discover 
what were Caroline’s views of his cenduct, and how she 
regarded him still. He called for writing materials, and 


, p a | 
penned a passionate and exculpating note, conjuring her 


to believe that he would rather die than forget true honor. 
He paced his room until the hour appointed with the 
maid, and then hurried to the passage-way. She was 
there, and received lis note. He had petitioned for a 
reply, and a second meeting was arranged. His impa- 
tience for its arrival cannot be described. He could 
scarce contain himself—scarce pacify his restless spirit. 
It came at last, and true to the moment, he was in the 
place appointed. Promptly as himself the maid appear- 
ed, and thrusting a note into his hand, hastily retreated. 
He returned to hisroom. The writing was in Caroline’s 
well-known characters, and only pausing to kiss the di- 
rection—“ Henry !”—which was a harbinger of good 
tidings, he tore open the seal. He read of love, fervent 
as ever—of trust in him te the utmost—of confidence in 


She was somewhat better, but | 
|} 


1 


i! 
i| 


CHAPTER V.—THE TRIUMPH. 
“The foe—they come—they come!” A ball was 
given at Brussels, on the night before Waterloo’s field 
_was crimsoned with streams of blood; and, in the lan- 
| guage of the gifted poet, 
“ Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
| Last eve in beauty’s circle proudly gay, 


The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms ; the day, 


! 
| Battle’s magnificently stern array !” 
1| 


Endsleigh was not with the gay and thoughtless revel- 
lers, and his car was among the first to catch the sound 
of the cannon’s distant roar, and to arm for the coming 


| 

. | fight. There was a strange feeling in his soul: a some- 

first opportunity, was on the road to Bath. His deter- | 
. 

|| of his shame, was soon to be ushered in. He was col- 

‘| lected, yet burning with impatience. He eagerly watch- 


i/ 


thing that whispered, that the hour of his glory, the tomb 


ed every arrangement, and longed to dash among the foe 
‘and strike for Honor. His regiment, contrary to his 


{| . . 
|| hopes, was stationed somewhat in the rear, and he began 


‘| to fear that he might yet longer wear the signet of dis- 
‘honor. The battle began. Volleys of musketry pealed 
| along the air, and the loud cannon Unundered forth their 
‘iron death. Clouds of smoke, like a mournful canopy, 
‘| overshadowed the scene, and nature seemed hushed in 
silence, to weep the dreadful conflict. Fiercer and fiercer 
raged the battle strife: and now came the reeling charge, 
' now was the flashing bayonet driven home to inflict its 
gaping destruction—now death strode madly around, 
bathing in the blood of hecatombs! 

“They retreat! A base retreat! The cavalry are 
| broken by the French squares! The infantry turn, by 
|| heaven!” cried Colonel Saltram. 
|| At the moment, the order came for his regiment to ad- 
vance. Endsleigh’s heart leaped within him. It was 
the hottest moment of the fight. The ranks march firmly 
to the disputed ground. They fired—they charged—they 
wavered! Colonel Saltram was killed, as he shouted in 
encouragement ; the Lieutenant-Colonel, a moment after, 
fell wounded from his horse. Endsleigh was then in 
command. He dashed among his men—his firm tones 
were cheering and inspiring—the panic-struck were rein- 
vigorated, the yet unyielding filled with new determina- 
‘| tion. The General's aid rode up. 
| “ Major Endsleigh, the General’s eye is upon you. 
| You must turn this part of the French line, or the day is 
} lost!” 
| “It shall be done!” cried Endsleigh. 
| With an echoing shout, after a second appeal, the re- 
Again they charged—Endsleigh’s 











giment advanced. 


his high-mindedness—of resolution to make him her |) . : : 
| sword was the pioneer to victory—it was a deadly strug- 


earthly guide, or none beside. But it conjured him to 
refrain from seeking her. She was feeble, and it was 
uncertain when she could appear abroad; and her father 
was watchful and jealous of their communication. It 
was to avoid him that he had thus suddenly left the cas- 
tle; and it would not work for good, should he persist 
in being near them. 

What would Endsleigh have more? Imploring hea- 
ven’s blessing on such faithful and enduring affection, he 
booked his name for London that very night, by good 
fortune escaping Sir John. In four days be was with his 
regiment in Brussels, 


gle, but it was triumphant. The enemy fell back—the 
English again shouted and pressed on, and the French 
retreated in disorder. More than half of the 18th were 
weltering in their blood, but victory had perched upon 
their helms ! 

Night closed around the scene, and Wellington had 
won immortality. Thousands lay prone on the bloody 
field, over whose lifeless remains young Hope wept tears 
of anguish; but some reposed after that terrifie fight in 
| pride and exultation, for they had twined a wreath of 

fadeless laurels about their brows. Among these was 








, Majer Endsleigh. 
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Publicly congratulated by his commander, on his cou- 
rage and surpassing coolness at a desperate crisis, he || 
was made one of the bearers of despatches to London. 
How diverse were his sensations, from those with which | 
he had before sought the shores of England—how dif | 
ferent his reception in the great emporium of the world? 

The country was filled with sympathetic joy ; and be- |! 


| by neat white painted and unpretending cottages, with a 

‘light gallery running along their front, with here and 
there an unsightly forest tree in the suetuneing enclo- 
sure, while the humble wooden “ gin” took the place of 
] |the extensive brick “ sucriene” or sugar house. The 
} face of the country wore a fresher and newer look, and 
| the farm struggled for existence with the encroaching 





fore many days a ball was given in London, by one of | forests. There were exceptions in here and there some 


the proudest of the nobility, to Endsleigh and his asso- | 
ciates. Whatachange? Once he was neglected and 
disregarded—now, the proud and the beautiful thronged || 
around him, eager for his acquaintance, and tendering 
their warm estimation. But his measure of happiness 
was not yet full. There were others to seal his triumph, 
without whose recognizance, the fiat of all the world was 
as nothing. He had, as yet, been unable to seek Sir 
John de Follaton, he knew not whether to dare to knock |) 
at the castle door again. 

Before he slept, he resolved to make a trial of his 
standing, and to seek the castle once more; but in the 
morning, while he sat at breakfast, the door opened, and 
Sir John was ushered in. Endsleigh started to his feet. 

“ My boy, your hand! I have hurried up to London 
to welcome you—I arrived only last night. I come in 
person to ask forgiveness: and to say, that the carriage 
is at the door, and Caroline de Follaton in London.” 

* 7. * * * * 

Thus reads a chronicle of the year 1816, with a long 
list of processions, and noble personages in attendance : 
“ Married, in St. James’ Chapel, by Right Reverend |) 





Bishop 
Henry Endsleigh, his name having been changed by let- 
ters patent, to Caroline de Follaton, only child of Sir John 
de Follaton, of Follaton Castle.” 





Original. 
DOTS AND LINES.—NO. I; 


OR, SKETCHES OF SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WEST, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LaFITTE,” “ BURTON,” “ CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC, 

Tuere has been so much written about Natchez in 
books and newspapers, by editors and authors, that a 
traveller has now little to say which has not been said 
already. Nevertheless, I think I have a right to a hear- 
ing, as well as my contemporaries and predecessors, and 
will, therefore, ventuve to place my own thoughts upon 
paper. This letter, however, will be consumed by the 
relation of the incidents of the passage, from Baton Rouge 
to this place. After leaving this pleasant town, whose 
hills (like the oasis of the desert,) relieve the eye of the 
traveller long wearied with the level shores, which, from 
New Orleans above meet his sight for a hundred and fifty 
miles, we found the banks of the river less beautiful, the 
plantations not so extensive or so numerous, and frequent- 
ly separated by large tracts of forest approaching close 
to the river, while the staple of the soil changed from 
sugar to cotton. The planters’ houses, instead of being 
large square edifices with double piazzas, and surrounded 
by orange and other evergreen trees, were now replaced 


, Colonel Henry de Follaton, late Major || 


|| “nice bir,” as the English are wont to term strikingly 
| beautiful spots of scenery, where some man of taste had 
| pite hed his tent for life, not so wholly the slave of mam- 
/mon that he could not devote a portion of his wealth and 
| estate to the gratification of the eye. Every league, in 
} avcending the river from Baton Rouge, the country be- 
comes less cultivated ; the shores, where plantations have 
not removed the forest are monotonous and gloomy, and 
| the eye of the voyager soon wearies of the sameness of 
| ereen leaves, and an unvarying level shore line. For 





| leagues there is no other variety in the scenery on either 
hand, than that presented by the different forms, height, 
and species of trees, a log floating on the water, a turkey- 
| buzzard hovering high, foraging for his food, a single skiff 
| launched to cross from shore to shore, or at distant inter- 
vals, a descending steamboat. The town of Bayou Sara, 
| or St. Francisville, is a place of considerable business ; 





| and a bluff of light yellow earth, at a small port called 
Hudson, alone broke the even line of the shore until we 
| reache «d Fort Adams, formerly occupied as one of the 
| frontier posts. A score of white houses and stores, 
perched on the summit of the bluff, forms the port and 
town of Hudson, which has sprung up within half a dozen 
years. 

A short distance above port Hudson, and on the west 
side of the river, we passed one of the mouths of “ Fause, 
or Faulse River.” It is a crescent of nearly still water, 
extending from the river through a large circuit of rich 
land, and returning a few miles below again into the Mis- 
sissippi. This segment was some years ago the original 
bed of the river, which swept round for many leagues 
through this bend, to accomplish a direct advance of a 
few miles; but the current gradually wore through the 
peninsula, and leaving its old circuitous bed, the river 
made a new and strait channel for its waters, which is 
now its regular course. The bend, which the river de- 
serted, was bordered by some of the richest plantations 
in Louisiana, the settlers were cut off from navigation, 
and their estates at once depreciated. There is, how- 
ever, at some seasons of the year, boat navigation 
through the old channel. The Mississippi is annually 
deserting its circuitous sweeps, and cutting plantations at 
one point and making them at another. I am told by 
one of the pilots, that the river between New Orleans and 
Memphis will in all probability, in ten years, by the 
constant mutation, shorten its course one hundred and 
seventy miles. 

Fort Adams, which is the first town of the State of 
Mississippi seen in ascending the river, is a small village 
at the foot and scattered at the sides, of a collection of 
hills nearly two hundred feet high, covered with trees, 
and clothed with grass nearly to the water. Half-way to 
the summit of the principal hill of the group, stand the 
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ruins of Fort Adams, consisting of e grass-crow n, dis 1 Le ap, a talc republished in England, and ranke d by an 
mantled fortification of earth. Its site is well chosen, || English critic as one of the best American stories. 


commanding a prospect, both up and down the river, for | The bluffs of Natchez are about the same height and 
: 


several miles. 
Fort Adams does not contain five hundred inhabitants, || perpendicular face to the river, as if they had been cleft 


extent of the Ellis’ Cliffs, presenting the same earthy, 


and its chief business is in shipping cotton ; it is the mart | to their base. Above the town they gradually retreat 
of the adjacent cotton region. The amount of its busi- || from the river, become less precipitous, and their sloping 
ness is not great. The hills of Fort Adams are a striking | sides are verdant and clothed with forest trees, while 
and romantic feature in this level region, standing alone | fuot-paths wind picturesquely along their sides. Both 
like isolated promontories. From Fort Adams to the White || above and below the city, the summits are clothed with 
Cliffs, twenty-one miles below Natchez, the river sweeps || clouds of foliage, and the general aspect of the scenery 
through a forest principally of cotton-wood, occasionally || there, is that of rural beauty united with sublimity. 
passing plantations, their ploughed surfaces embellished || From the deck of the steamer as we approached the land, 
with stumps, the dwellings plain and often constructed | some men on the verge of the cliffs appeared like pig- 


of logs, and white washed. Ellis’, or White Cliffs, are a | mies, and no doubt we appeared quite as much like Lilli- 
lofty wall from two to three hundred feet high, and two | putians to them. 

miles in length, of mingled red, yellow, and white earth, | Twas struck, on landing, with the commercial noise 
but so blended by distance as the observer approaches | and bustle, and the appearance of great business. The 
from the south, as to exhibit a light grey color. The un- | lower town had arisen from its ashes, purified by the fire 
dulating summits of this promontory, are ona level with) by which it was nearly consumed lest year. Numerous 
the proper summit level of the State of Mississippi. At | buildings had been erected, and others, of commodious 
the Walnut Hills, at Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, and Natchez, || size, were in progress of completion. Gambling houses 
the elevated portion of the State protrudes into the low | had been abolished, and commerce seemed to have taken 
bed through which the Mississippi flows. Mr. Powell, | the place of pleasure and dissipation. Steamboats were 
the phrenologist, has lately advanced some theories in | busy lading and unlading, several hundred flatboats lined 


relation to the phenomenon of these clifis, which are at | the levee, which was piled for two thirds of a mile with 


least sufficiently ingenious. Between Ellis’ Cliffs and | articles of export and import, the stores were crowded 
Natchez, the shores present the same unvaried lines of | with goods and customers, and the throng on the levee 
forest, broken here and there with a plantation. Five | was as dense as that in the busiest section of New Or- 
miles below Natchez, the promontory on which it is situ- ‘leans. The Steamboat Hotel, where we stopped, was 
ated towers above the level forest, with the steeple, dome, | well kept by a gentlemanly and obliging landlord, the 
and light-house, and the roofs of the loftier dwellings of | table being far better furnished than Richardson’s at New 
the town; while at the base of the cliff for nearly a mile, | Orleans. As I was to leave again in a few hours, I con- 


a long line of buildings of various sizes and itregularly | sumed a portion of that time, in walking with a friend 


placed, with steamers, a few ships and brigs, and dense | about the city. The result of our peregrinations, I will 


masses of flat boats bordering the shore, indicate the | leave for my next. 


1} 


lower town, or “landing,” as it is termed. As the | The improvement of Natchez in the last three years, is 


steamboat advances, the traveller detects roads cut into | the subject of remark by those who have had the oppor- 
the side of the perpendicular cliffs of earth, communica- | tunity of comparing its present, with its past condition. 
ting with the upper town. When within a mile of the In the years 1830, '31, and '32, not fifty dwellings of any 
city, the traveller who has visited Quebec, will be struck || kind were erected in this city. In 1833 and 34, the 
with the remarkable resemblance between the two places ; || citizens began to talk about a port of entry, tow boats and 
the upper and lower town, the excavated road, the broad ships, and all at once a new spirit seemed to have seized 
river sweeping at the base of the promontory, the height, || the men of capital and influence. Under their exertions, 
form, and appearance of the cliffs, (which, although of light I the town awoke from a lethargy in which it had remained 
colored earth, appear in the distance like rock,) will all since the disastrous visitation of the yellow fever, in 1825, 
remind him of Quebec, viewed from Point Levi. In a and a spirit of enterprise pervaded all classes. The re- 
brief outline of both views which I hastily sketched and | sult is now eminently apparent. Natchez has thrown off 
compared, the resemblance was strikingly apparent. | her colonial sort of dependence upon New Orleans, is an 
Fort Rosalia, immortalized by Chateaubriand, rose more | independent port, and ships from Europe now load and 
than two hundred feet above our head, as we run into | unload at her levee. A new life is given to every thing. 
the landing. Fort Rosalia was formerly an important | In three years she has nearly doubled her population, 
military post. So long ago as one hundred and eight H her wealth, and her size. New streets have been laid 
years, the French garrison which occupied it, were mas- || out, which are beautified with handsome buildings, and 
sacred by the Natchez tribe, whose chief village was || the whole face of the town is so changed and improved 
situated about two miles south of the present site of Nat- i that it is now scarcely to be identified with itself five years 
chez. The origin of this massacre is beautifully narrated | ago. Within the past year, more than one hundred stores 
in a tale, from the pen of J. T. Griffith, Esq., of Wood- | and private edifices have been erected, many of the latter 


bourne, Adams County, to which the reader is referred. | constructed with great taste. The pleasant hills north 


The same graceful writer has also thrown an imperish- || of the town are sprinkled with villas, which have sprung 


able interest around Ellis’ Cliffs, through his ‘ Fawn’s || up within a few months, and the city has vearly spread 
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over double of it soriginal surface. In fifteen years, with | Therefore, among some four or five hundred, day and 
its present prospects, Natchez will, in ali probability, ! night traversing the waters of the Mississippi, one or 
contain twenty thousand inhabitants. The esplanade in || more will have passengers or freight for the towns on the 
front of the town, which has been for years the grazing river. It is, therefore, necessary that some store should 
spot for the cows, the play-ground for boys, the parade | be open to receive the freight, and supply the boat with 
for soldiers, and the promenade of the citizens, is nearly provisions. Every store-keeper feels himself equally en- 
filled up with buildings; whose encroachments upon this || titled to trade with the steamer, and share the profits of 
naturally beautiful spot—whose healthy air and open | trade with his neighbors. Therefore, they all throw open 
space are so esssential to the health of the city—promise | their doors, and the Sabbath is converted into a day of 
soon to obliterate it altogether. On crossing it on my way || business. At Natchez landing, where often a dozen 
into the town from the landing, I could not but view with || steamers arrive on the Sabbath, there is a great bustle of 
regret, the unsightly inroads which business is making | business on that day, and it often proves, with the addi- 
upon this spot, which has no equal as a public prome- |) tion of negro customers, who do most of their trading on 
nade in the whole United States. It is not yet too late | Sunday, to be the most profitable day of the seven! In 
to reserve a belt of it along the cliffs, but it is now too | the city on the cliff, where there is no such temptations, 


much deformed ever to be restored to its former beauty. || not a store, except here and there a groggery, kept by 





“Improvement,” as it is called, too frequently defaces || some foreigner, opens its doors on that day. The appear- 
i} 
i] 


of her domain. In going through the streets of the land- | is very lively. Steamers are arriving and departing, or 


places which nature intended should be the garden spot | ance of Natchez landing, on a sunny Sabbath forenoon, 


ing, my ears were no longer saluted as, heretofore, those | unloading their freights, hundreds of negroes, porters, 


of all travellers have been on landing here, by the sound | and draymen, are bustling, swearing, and contending 


of the fiddle, the roar of debauchery, and the hellish || around them, in their several vocations. The long levee 


noises which once characterized this region; which, for | 





| is thronged with flatboat-men, lounging about, or trading 


many years, was so notorious for its scenes of profligacy, l from store to store ; negroes in their Sunday finery, stran 


assassinations, and all sorts of iniquity. Active, intelli- || 


gent merchants, industrious mechanics, the sounds of. 


} 


business and labor, now give a new character to the place. | 
Large stores were going up on both sides of the principal 
street, which had been laid in ruins by the fire in January, | 
1836. This conflagration was a thorough cleaning of the | 
Augwan Stable. Subsequent events have shown that | 


this fire was the work of a revengeful gambler. He de- | 


serves the thanks of the community, as justly as he did | 
the halter, which recently rewarded him for other crimes. | 





Five years ago, a gentleman and his family would as soon 
have thought of taking his lodgings in the town jail, to | 
wait for a steamer’s arrival, as to go under the hill and | 
take lodgings at the taverns there. Gentlemen some- 
times did so, but guarded their rooms and baggage as if | 


they had been among thieves. The spirit of enterprise 


which had birth in the upper town, spread to this place, 


and Samuel Cotton, Esq., opened a very fine hotel for the | 


reception of steamboat passengers. About the same | 


time extensive commercial houses were opened here, and | 
at length, after the example at Vicksburg, the town rose | 
en masse, and expelled the dwellers of that den of wick- | 
edness, “ Silver Street,” from their haunts; the fire fol- 


lowed and purified the place, and now, with a population | 
of a different character, extensive stores and even dwel- | 
ling houses, and a hotel rapidly improving in respectability | 
and popularity, Natchez under the Hill (save that most | 
of its stores are open on the Sabbath), is not behind any | 
other place on the river. It is to be regretted, that the | 
exception just mentioned should exist. Without defend- 
ing the custom of keeping stores open on this day, it may | 
not be amiss to attempt to explain, for the benefit of our | 
Northern censors, why it is so; showing them that the cus- 
tom does not lie in “the rottenness of society,” but in 
the existence of circumstances peculiar to this region, 
and indeed the whole Mississippi valley travelled by 
steambvats. Steamboats will always run on the Sabbath. 








gers and well-dressed citizens of the upper town, who, 
free from their six days’ labor, enjoy the seventh in watch- 


| ing the arrival and departure of steamers, mingling in 


the lively scenes of the levee. Although this profanation 
of the Sabbath is to be regretted, and admits of no de- 
fence, yet it will continue so long as steamboats run on 
the Sabbath; and, until money-getting men very consi- 
derably change their natures, the time is doubtless far 
distant when captains of Mississippi steamers will tie to 
a tree on Saturday night, and lie by until Monday morn- 
ing. Boats, when they arrive at a place, must land and 
take in passengers and freight, and be supplied with 
provisions. 


** Stores,” 


observed a gentleman to me, who followed 
this custom, “ stores, sir, are inns for steamers, and when 
the landlord shuts up his tavern to stage travellers on the 
Sabbath, then we may here, on the river, shut up our 
stores on that day. The principle in both cases, sir, is 
the same.” 

On entering the upper city, I was struck with the ap- 
pearance of a new hotel, on Main Street, which is just 
completed. It is the finest edifice for travellers in the 
Western country. The front is about the dimensions of 
the Tremont, but much more imposing. The parade is 
very fine, and the structure is an ornament to the city. 
The proprietors, Messrs. Holton and Barlow, are yan- 
kees. In hotels, Natchez is rich. The Mansion House, 
and Parker's Mississippi Hotel, have both been recently 
enlarged, and both rank among the best hotels in the 
Union. By the character of hotels, the wealth and en- 
terprise of a city may be pretty accurately estimated. In 
no city ie the traveller better taken care of than here. 
There is yet another house of this kind needed, and ona 
large scale, at the landing. The hotel there is very well 
kept, but the building is too small; steamboats stop at 
Natchez so short a time, and also often stopping in the 
night, it is necessary for those waiting for boats to take 
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rooms at the landing, for there is scarcely time to carry || against the force of one united handful—rendered them 


baggage ft 


a boat and its departure. The amount of travelling to 


‘rom the city to the river, between the arrival of | 


quite unworthy of any serious fears, and even of conside- 


ration to the blood-thirsty barona of the invading army. 


and from this point is very greet, and on account of the | 


limited accommodations, but few can be accommodated | 
with rooms in the present house. A building of the largest 

size is wanted here, and, well kept, would be daily full | 
of travellers. Planters who come in from the country 
with their families, and now put up at the hotels on the | 
hill to wait for steamers, losing many boats and much pa- | 
tience by being too late at the landing, would then, 
tempted by pleasant rooms, come directly to this house. 
It is at all times the best way for travellers, whether ladies 


hearts were yet insatiate of blood. 


or gentlemen, who are waiting to go up or down the river, |) 
° ! 

to put up at ance if they can secure rooms, at this hotel, | 
they have hitherto been taught to look upon as brave, 


where the polite attentions of Mr. Lane will ensure their 


comfort. An extensive hotel here would, no doubt, re- 


turn a better interest on the capital invested, than any | 


other in the city. A boat has just arrived, on which I 
shall take passage up the river. 
J. H. I. 


from my state-room on board. 


Original. 
FAITH OF WOMAN. 

BY THS AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” “CROMWELL,” ETC. 
“ Two things there be on earth that ne’er forget— 
A woman! and a dog !—where once their love is set !”—oLD Ms. | 


THE 


Ir was the morning after the exterminating fight of | 
Hastings. The banner blessed of the Roman pontiff! 
streamed on the tainted air, from the same hillock | 
whence the Dragon standard of the Saxons had shone | 
unconquered to the sun of yester-even! Hard by was 
pitched the proud pavilion of the conqueror, who, after 


the tremendous strife and perilous labors of the prece- | 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


ding day, reposed himself in fearless and untroubled | 
confidence upon the field of his renown; secure in the | 
possession of the land, which he was destined to trans- 
mit to his posterity, for many a hundred years, by the 
red title of the sword. Tothe defeated Saxons, morning, 
however, brought but a renewal of those miseries, which, 
having yesterday commenced with the first victory of 
their Norman lords, were never to conclude or even to 
relax, until the complete amalgamation of the rival races 
should leave no Normans to torment, no Saxons to 
endure; all being merged at last into one general name 
of English, and by their union, giving origin to the most 
powerful, and brave, and intellectual people, the world 
has ever looked upon, since the extinction of Rome’s 
At the time of which we are now speaking, 
nothing was thought of by the victors, save how to rivet 
most securely on the necks of the unhappy natives, their 
yoke of iron—nothing by the poor subjugated Saxons, 
but how to escape for the moment the unrelenting massa- 
ere, which was urged far and wide, by the remorseless 
conquerors, throughout the devastated country. With 
the defeat of Harold’s host, all netional hope of freedom 
was at once lost to England—though to a man, the 
English population were brave and loysl, and devoted to 
their country’s rights—the want of leaders—all having 
perished side by side on that disastrous field—of combi- 
nation, without which, myriads are but dust in the scale 





freedom. 





| 


| . se 
ends ot conquest or extermination. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Over the whole expanse of level country, which might be 
seen from the slight elevation whereon was pitched the 
camp of William, on every side might be descried small 
parties of the Norman horse, driving in with their bloody 


| lances, as if they were mere cattle, the unhappy captives ; 


a few of whom they now began to spare, not from the 
slightest sentiment of mercy, but literally that their arms 
were weary with the task of slaying, although their 
It must be taken 
now into consideration by those who listen with dismay 
and wonder to the accounts of pitiless barbarity, of ruth- 
less indiscriminating slaughter on the part of men, whom 


indeed, as lions in the field, but not partaking of the 
lion’s nature after the field was won—not only that the 
seeds of enmity had long been sown between those rival 


I may write you again, people, but that the deadly crop of hatred had grown 
|| up, watered abundantly by tears and blood of either, and 


lastly, that the fierce fanatacism of religious persecution 
was added to the natural rancor of a war waged for the 
The Saxon nation, 
from the king downward to the meanest serf, who 


1) . 
l fought beneath his banner, or buckled on the arms of 
|| liberty, were all involved under the common bar of the 


pope’s interdict!—they were accursed of God, and 
handed over by his holy church to the kind mercies of 


| the secular arm! and, therefore, though but yesterday 


they were a powerful and united nation, to-day they were 
but a vile horde of scattered outlaws, whom any man 
might slay wherever he should find them, whether in 
arms or otherwise, amenable for blood neither to any 


| mortal jurisdiction, nor even to the ultimate tribunal to 


which all must submit hereafter, unless deprived of their 
appeal, like these poor fugitives, by excommunication 
from the pale of Christianity. For thirty miles around 
the Norman camp, pillars of smoke by day, continually 
streaming upward to the polluted heaven, and the red 
glare of nightlyconflagration told fatally the doom of many 
a happy home! Neither the castle nor the cottage might 
preserve their male inhabitants from the sword’s edge, 
their females from more barbarous persecution! Neither 
the sacred hearth of hospitality, nor the more sacred 
altars of God’s churches might protect the miserable 
fugitives—neither the mail-shirt of the man-at-arms, nor 
the monk’s frock of serge availed against the thrust of 
the fierce Norman spear. All was dismay and havoe, 
such as the land wherein those horrors were enacted, hag 
never witnessed since, through many a following age. 


High noon approached, and in the conqueror’s tent a 
gorgeous feast was spread—the red wine flowed profusely, 
and song and minstrelsy arose with their heart-soothing 
tones, to which the feeble groans of dying wretches bore 
a dread burthen, from the plain whereon they still lay 
struggling in their great agonies, too sorely maimed to 
live, too strong, as yet, to die. But, ever and anon, their 
wail waxed feebler and less frequent; for many a plun- 
derer was on foot, licensed to ply his odious calling in 


the full light of day; reeping bis first, if not his rich 
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est booty, from the dead bodies of their slaughtered foe- 
men. II! fared the wretches, who lay there, untended by 
the hand of love or merey—*‘ scorched by the death- 
thirst, and writhing in vain ’"—but worse fared they, who 
showed a sign of life to the relentless robbers of the | 
dead—for then the dagger—falsely called that of mercy, | 
was the dispenser of immediate immortality. 


health. 


Normandy. 


‘First English monarch, of the pure blood of 
” “King by the right of the sword’s edge.” 
“‘ Great, glorious, and sublime !’’—yet was not his heart 
softened, nor was his bitter hate toward the unhappy 
prince who had so often ridden by his side in war, and 
feasted at the same board with him in peace, relinquished 
or abated. Even while the feast was at the highest— 
while every heart was jocund and sublime, a trembling 


messenger approached, craving on bended knee permis- 


already schooled by brief but hard experience to style the 


The con- | 
queror sat at his triumphant board, and barons drank his || 


| 
j 


it shall be called, to send the memory of this, the great 
sion to address the conqueror and King—for so he was | 


OF WOMAN. 
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errand, see if his coat of skin be proof against the quarre! 
of the shaft.” 

And once again the feast went on—and louder rang the 
revelry, and faster flew the wine-cup round the tumultu- 
All day the banquet lasted, even till the 
dews of heaven fell on that fatal field, watered sufficiently, 
already, by the rich gore of many a noble heart. Al} 
day the banquet lasted, and far was it prolonged into the 


ous board! 


watches of the night, when, rising with the wine-cup in 
| his hand, ‘‘ Noblesand barons,” cried the Duke—* friends, 
comrades, conquerors—bear witness to my vow! Here, 
} on these heights of Hastings, and more especially upon 
yon mound and hillock, where God gave to us our high 
_ victory, and where our last foe fell; —There will I raise a: 
abbey to Hts eternal praise and glory—richly endowed. 
it shall be, from the first fruits of this our land. Batt e, 


and singular achievement of our race, to far posterity— 


‘| and, by the splendor of our God, wine shall be plentier 


devastator of his country. \ among the monks of Battle, than water in the noblest and 


“ Speak out, Dog Saxon,” cried the ferocious prince— 


the richest cloister else, search the world over! This do 


“but since thou must speak, see that thy speech be brief, || | swear—so may God aid, who hath thus far assisted ts 


? 


an’ thou would’st keep thy tongue uncropped thereafter ! 
“Great Duke, and mighty,” replied the trembling 
envoy, “I bear you greeting from Elgitha, herewhile the 


noble wife of Godwin, the queenly mother of our late || 


| 
monarch—now, as she bade me style her, the humblest | 
of your suppliants and slaves. Of your great nobleness 
and mercy, mighty King, she sues you, that you will grant 


her the poor leave to search amid the heaps of those our | 


i} 
' 


|| the abbey, William had vowed to God. 


| for our renown, and will not now deny his help, when it 


| be asked for his own glory!” 


The second day dawned on the place of horror, and 
not a Saxon had presumed, since the intolerant message 
of the Duke, to come to look upon his dead !—But now 
the ground was needed, whereon to lay the first stone of 
The ground was 


needed; and moreover, the foul steam, from the human 





Saxon dead, that her three sons may at least lie in conse- | 
crated earth—so may God send you peace and glory | 


here, and everlasting happiness hereafter !’’ 
' 
“ Hear to the Saxon slave !”” William exclaimed, turn- |! 


ing as if in wonder toward his nobles, “hear to the Saxon | 
slave, that dares to speak of consecrated earth, and of | 
interment for the accursed body of that most perjured 
Hence! tell the mother of the | 
dead dog, whom you have dared to style your King, that | 
for the interdicted and accursed dead, the sands of the 
sea-shore are but too good a sepulchre !” 


excommunicated liar! 


“‘ She bade me proffer, humbly to your acceptance, the 
weight of Harold’s body in pure gold,” faintly gasped 
forth the terrified and cringing messenger, “so you would 
grant her that permission !”’ 

“ Proffer us gold!—what gold ?—or whose? Know, | 
villain, all the gold throughout this conquered realm, is || 
ours! Hence, dog and outcast, hence! nor presume e’er 
again to come, insulting us by proffering, as a boon to our | 
acceptance, that which we own already, by the most inde- | 
feasible and ancient right of conquest! Said I not well, 
knights, vavasours, and nobles?” 

“ Well! well! and nobly,” answered they, one and all. | 
“ The land is ours—and all that therein is—their dwel | 
lings, their demesnes, their wealth, whether of gold, or | 
silver, or of catthe—yea! they themselves are ours! them- 1 
selves, their sons, their daughters, and their wives—our 
portion and inheritance, to be our slaves for ever!” 

“Begone! you have our answer,” exclaimed the | 
Duke, spurning him with his foot, “ and hark ye, arbalast- 
men and archers, if any Saxon more approach us on Like | 











| upon the hill of Hastings. 


shambles, was pestilential on the winds of heaven—and 
now by trumpet sound, and proclamation through the 


| land, the Saxons were called forth, on pain of death, to 


come and seek their dead, lest the health of the conquer- 
ors should suffer from the pollution they themselves had 
Scarce had the blast sounded, and the glad 
tidings been announced once only, ere from their misera- 


ble shelters, where they had herded with the wild beasts 


wrought. 


| of the forest, from wood, morass, and cavern, happy, if 


there they might escape the Norman spear, forth crept 
the relics of that persecuted race. Old men and matrons, 
with hoary heads, and steps that tottered no less from 
the effect of terror, than of age—maidens, and youths, 


/and infants, too happy to obtain permission to search 
| amid those festering heaps, dabbling their hands in the 


corrupt and pestilential gore which filled each nook and 
hollow of tfe dinted soil, so they might bear away, and 
water with their tears, and yield to consecrated ground 
the relies of those brave ones, once loved so fondly, and 
now so bitterly lamented. It was toward the afternoon 
\ of that same day, when a long train was seen approach- 
| ing, with crucifix, and cross, and censer, the monks of 
WwW altham abbaye—coming to offer homage for themselves, 

| and for their tenantry and vassals, to him whom they 
, acknowledged as their king; expressing their submis- 
sion to the high will of the Norman pontiff, justified, as 
they said. and proved by the assertion of God’s judgment 
Highly delighted by this 
absolute submission, the first he had received from any 
English tongue, the conqueror received the monks with 
courtesy and favor, granting them high immunities, and 
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promising them free protection, and the unquestioned | 
tenor of their broad demesnes, for ever. Nay! after he 

had answered their address, he detained two of their | 
number, men of intelligence, as with his wonted quick- | 
ness of perception he instantly discovered, from whom to 
derive information as to the nature of his new-acquired 
country, and newly conquered subjects. Osgad and | 
Ailric, the deputed messengers from the respected prin- 
cipal of their community, had yet a farther and higher 
object than to tender their submission to the conqueror. 
Their orders were, at all and every risk, to gain permis- 
sion to consign the corpse of their late King and founder | 
to the earth, previously denied to him. And soon, em- 
boldened by the courtesy and kindness of the much-dread- 
ed Norman, they took courage to approach the subject, 
knowing it interdicted even on pain of death; and to 
their wonder and delight, it was unhesitatingly granted. 
Throughout the whole of the third day, succeeding that 
unparalleled defeat and slaughter, those old men might 
be seen toiling among the naked carcasses, disfigured, 
maimed, and festering in the sun, toiling to find the ob- 





labors—vain was their search, even when they called in 
the aid of his most intimate attendants, ay, of the 
mother that had borne him! The corpses of his breth- 
ren, Leofwyn and Gurth, were soon discovered, but not 
one eye, even of those who had most dearly loved him, 
could now distinguish the maimed features of the King. 
At last, when hope itself was now almost extinct—some 
one named Edith, Edith, the Swan-necked! She had 
been the mistress, years ere he had been, or dreamed of 
being King, to the brave son of Godwin. She had be- 
loved him in her youth, with that one, single-minded, 
constant, never-ending love, which but few, even of her 
devoted sex, can feel, and they but once, and for one 
cherished object. Deserted and dishonored, when he she 
loved was elevated to the throne, she had not ceased 
from her true adoration, but quitting her now joyless home 
had shared her heart between her memories and her God, 
in the sequestered cloisters of the nunnery of Croyland. 
More days elapsed, ere she could reach the fatal spot, 
and the increased corruption denied the smallest hope of 
his discovery—yet, from the moment when the mission 
was named to her, she expressed her full and confident 
conviction that she could recognize that loved one, so 
long as but one hair remained on that head, she had once 
so cherished! It was night when she arrived on the fatal 
field, and by the light of torches, once more they set out 
on their awful duty. ‘Show me the spot,” she said, 
“where the last warrior fell;’’ and she was led to the 
place where had been found the corpses of his gallant 
brethren, and with an instinct that nothing could deceive, 
she went straight to the corpse of Harold—it had been 
turned already to and fro many times, by those who 
sought it. His mother had looked on it, and pronouncec 
it not her son’s, but that devoted heart knew it at once, 
and broke! Whom rank, and wealth, and honors had 
divided, defeat and death made one !—and the same 
grave contained the cold remains of Edith, the Swan- 
necked, and the last scion of the Saxon Kings of Eng- 
land. H. 
6 








Original. 
THE SAILOR. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Ho! dwellers on the stable land, 
Of danger what know ye, 

Like us who boldly brave the surge, 
Or trust the treacherous sea? 

The fair trees shade you from the sun— 
You see the harvests grow, 

And catch the fragrance of the breezo 
When the first roses blow. 

While high amid the slippery shroud, 
We make our midnight path, 

And even the strongest mast is bowed 
’Neath the wild tempest’s wrath, 

You slumber on your couch of down, 
In chambers safe and warm— 

Lulled only to a deeper dream 
By the descending storm. 

But yet what know ye of the joy 
That lights our ocean-strife, 

When on its way our gallant bark 
Rides like a thing of life— 

When gaily toward the wished-for-port 
With favoring gale we stand— 

Or first your misty line descry— 
Hills of our native land! 

But yet there’s peril in our path, 
Beyond the wrecking blast, 

A peril that may whelm the soul 
When life’s short voyage is past ;— 

Send us your Bibles when we go 
To dare the threatening wave, 

Your men of prayer—to teach us how 
To meet a watery grave. 

And Saviour—thou, whose foot sublime 
The foaming surge did tread, 

Whose hand, the rash disciple drew, 
From darkness and the dead. 

Oh, be our ark, when floods descend, 
When thunders shake the spheres— 

Our Ararat, when tempests end 


Original. 


SONNET.—TO MISS **%***®, 


Farr to the youthful, inexperienced eye, 
Her paths of life in long, perspective seem ; 
Unclouded bends above the azure sky, 
And years roll on in one delicious dream. 
Wouldst thou, my friend, secure this glorious lot ? 
By myriads sought, who fail, alas, to find. 
Be Trute thy guide in every act and thought, 
Assisted by a well-enlightened mind. 
Then though the face of nature be o’ercast— 
Though rushing storms, and howling winds arise, 
Thine inward calm shall mock the angry blast, 
And mental sunshine gild the frowning skies. 
Be Truta THY ovrDs, till life’s short day is done, 


|| Its joys and sorrows past, and Heaven is won! 
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Original. 
PROGRESS—A THOUGHT. 


Onwarp isthe order of Nature! It is written on the 
streams as they flow, and the planets as they roll! On- 
ward is the order of intelligence. What was man—what 
is he? 

He stood upon the beautiful earth, a savage. The 
mighty energies and attributes of his spiritual nature 


were enclosed within him, for time had not unlocked the || 


casket. The perceptions of his senses were his guides 


of thought. The howl of the wind through the branches || 


of the forest, had to him, for he could not trace the sound, 
a mysterious agency ; and in the quivering of the leaves, 
he recognized the finger of a God! The blue concave 
above him wasa mighty and solid arch ; and he saw the 
light and felt the heat of the great ball of fire that came 
up on the one side, and went down on the other, and 
there he worshipped! There was a spirit in the consum- 
ing fire that burned upon his hearthstone. The thunder 
came; and the thunder was the rolling of the chariot 
wheels of offended deities, and the lightning the dreadful 
weapon of their wrath—and he knelt before the altars he 
had reared to the invisible Gods beyond the wonderful 
arch that spanned his sight. He stood by the outstretch- 
ing waters; and it was the might of dread and adorable 
spirits that lifted the huge waves, till their white-capped 
crests seemed to dash against the sky, while the twinkling 
stars were the lamps of Heaven ? 

Whatis man? A portion of Time has mingled with 
Eternity, and the casket is unlocked. Man rides upon 
the wings of the wind, and it is his minister. He hears 
its howl, and sees the quivering of the leaves, and smiles, 
unmoved, at his triumph. Like a scroll hath he rolled 
back that blue concave, and surveyed, with mental vision, 
the far reaches of infinity. He hath measured the light 
and the heat, and he telleth of that great ball of fire, 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth on its majestic 
round. The consuming fire obeyeth his command ; and 
there is to him a pleasure in the voice of the thunder, and 
the flash of the lightning, for he knoweth them. He 
ecareereth on the roaring waves; and those twinkling 
stars are, indeed, the lamps of Heaven; for they are like 
that great ball of fire, though far—far removed, and 
light the Universe! B. F. B. 

Original. 
TO THE WIDOWED. 


BY ANN S&S. STEPHENS, 


Movurs on! for she who died in her bright youth, 
Was worthy of thy tears; ay, mourn and weep ; 
It is thy right, thou man of riven heart. 
And shall we say to thee who knew her love 
In all the plenitude of its first wealth— 
Lived on her smile, and treasured every look 
As some rich gem from out her pure heart's mine— 
very soul was wreathed in love to hers— 
To thee, her husband, shall we say—not mourn ? 
Not mourn thy wife—the mother of thy babes ? 


TO THE WIDOWED. 


—————F2&_ SL — 








| It were as well to bid the mighty sea 

Curb in the sweep of the eternal waves ; 
To tear a mountain from its rocky base, 

| And bid it centre in the brooding sky ; 

| To check the torrent as it thunders on, 

' And force its heaving waters to their fount, 

| Or to work aught that never yet was done 

_ As once to hush the bleeding spirit’s wail. 

| Can we force back complainings of the heart, 

| When all her strings by agony are torn ? 
When every pulse is throbbing out its woe, 





| And garnered hopes are crushed like trampled flowers, 


Never to blossom in the soul again ? 

Say, can we smother down the voice of grief? 

If so, ’twould gather up its silent strength 

And break the heart which stayed its passage forth. 
Weep on, I say, thy soul hath need of tears ! 

They are the dew—the rain-drops of the soul— 

A blessing rescued by the hand of pain 

To raise the crushed affections of the heart. 

Think ye, God gives capacities for joy, 

With nerves that tremble to the touch of woe, 
And then breaks off affection’s sacred wills— 
Rends all the cords that bind Love’s treasure in— 
Tears out the idol from its holy shrine, 

Forbidding man to mourn? It is not so! 

To cleanse the soul from all its earthly dross, 

He sends affliction—draws the spirit on 

To bear its load-all humbly to His throne, 

And by deep anguish purifies the heart. 


Mourn on, I say! but not as those that mourn 
Without the glory of a blessed hope. 
Think on the dead as when a fair young bride 
Proudly ye bore her from her mother’s arms, 





To cheer with all her loveliness thy home ! 
Think of the holy bliss that dyed her cheek 
And brooded like a spirit in her eye 

When first she saw her infant in thy arms, 
And heard thee in the fulness of thy joy 

Thank the Most High that thou wast made a sire. 
Remember all her fortitude in pain, 

The open hand that always unseen gave ; 

The gentle sympathies that warmed her heart ; 
How like a pulse that ever beats to bless, 

Her presence was in all thy weary hours; 
Remember all, and with a firm belief, 
Sanctioned most strongly by a blameless life, 
Feel that her soul is happy with her God, 
Embalmed, ethereal, holy with His love ; 

Full of a melody too rich for earth, 

And breathing praise, as flowers their oder shed. 
Know, too, that when in Paradise ye meet, 

The joy her earthly life has been to thee— 

| Compared to that eternal banquet there— 

| Will be but as a glow-worm to the stars, 

Or as the glimmer of a pearly lamp 

| To the broad glory of Jehovah's throne. 

Know that affections granted by our God, 

To bind his creatures in sweet union here, 
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Wiil be the essence of a Heavenly life— 
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The vital spark exhaled from out our hearts, 
As otto rifled from the blasted rose. 

Love strengthened here, and purified by death, 
With Him will issue forth in gushing strength, 
As some high fountain from a crystal rock, 
And mingling love of saints with love to God, 
Will be of immortality the joy. 


Affection is the Deity’s best gift— 
The brightest star that blazes on his crown, 
And flashes its refulgence to the earth. 
Would He take back the birthright of the heart— 
Divest the spirit of its Heavenly light, 
Yet shorn and beamless call it to his feet 7 
Ah, no—the love that blesses us on earth, 
Refined and pure, will cling to us on high. 
Here, we but taste the sparkling fountain head : 
There, the broad ocean of eternal bliss 
Expands and undulates as time sweeps on, 
Its bosom rainbow-tinted with the smiles 
Of happy spirits, bathing in its waves. 
The love which links us here will ever bind; 
Death has no power o’er the immortal soul, 
Nor can from thine his icy fingers steal 
One attribute to cheer his darksome love. 
It is a solemn and a mighty thought— 
Life, life, eternal, endless, endless life ! 


It may be fancy, but how oft the soul 
Feels as if holding converse with the dead ! 
An awful consciousness that they are near 
Thrills to the heart, and holding every nerve 
With a most fearful hand, convinces us 
Almost that it is so. 

This thought is sweet! 

Perchance, in pity now, the new-made saint 
Bends o’er the beings of her earthly love— 
Hears the sad beatings of her husband’s heart— 
Sees how it swells while gazing on her babes, 
With throbbing brow, and eyes that dimly see 
In their sweet faces, features of his wife. 
A guardian angel, bending o’er her babes ! 
The thought is beautiful! And does she know 
The chastened grief of all her tearful friends ? 
Perchance; but then, with clear, unclouded eye, 
Which comprehends what death alone can tell, 
She knows ’tis good that they are called to mourn; 
And folding up her wings of spirit light, 
Bows meekly to Jehovah for his grace. 
Sweet saint, if from thy bright, eternal home, 
Thy spirit may commune with friends on earth, 





Oh, breathe some comfort to the breaking hearts 
Thy death has made so desolate and dark. 


CHANGE. 


Tuoven flowers may gladden our pith to-day, 

When to-morrow we come, they are passed away ; 
And the cheerful smile, and the rosy hue, 

From the cheek of beauty have faded too ; 

And our gentle whispers no more impart 

A feeling of joy to her youthful heart.—mrs. EMBURY. 
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Original. 
THE GALE. 


BY ISAAO C, PRAY. 


Tue shore and sea spread far in light 
Beneath the Autumn sun; 

The shore was e’en a blessed sight, 
The waves were all as one— 

Not a thing was there which appeared not bright, 
’Twas a scene no soul could shun. 


That morn a ship made sail for sea, 
And friends beheld it go 

Out of the bay—how silently— 
How noiselessly and slow! 

Not a heart but bent in its prayer the knee 
That a prosperous breeze would blow. 


But soon the sun in haze was veiled, 
The earth and sky were dark, 

And all the watchers’ faces paled, 
With fear’s discolored mark : 

And the prayers were said for the souls that sailed 
In that noble, sea-bound bark. 


The wind blew strong and very fast, 
Then came a rainy mist, 

And the huge sea to mountains cast, 
With wrathful voices hissed ; 

And the landsmen stood in their fear aghast, 
When they saw the whirlwinds twist. 


The gale swept on, a maddened thing, 
The night, advancing, grew 

Darker and darker ‘neath the wing 
Of thunders as they flew, 

And the sky was torn by the Lightning King, 
With his bolts of fiery blue. 


All night—the life-long night, the cries 
Of mortals in distress 

Seemed in the cloudy blasts to rise, 
With moans of helplessness, 

And the horrid shrieks and the pain-fraught sighs 
Of the souls no voice could bless. 


And when the daylight broke once more, 
The sun in glory came, 

And shed upon the wreck-strewed shore 
Its precious, golden flame. 

But the ship! The ocean its fragments bore, 
And on one was found its name ! 





——s 





Ovi finely compares a broken fortune to @ falling 
column; the lower it sinks, the greater weight it is 
obliged to sustain. Thus, when man’s circumstances 
are such that he has no occasion to borrow, he finds 
numbers willing to lend him; but should his wants be 
such that he sues for a trifle, it is two to one whetber he 
may be trusted with the smallest sum. 





BEAUTY, WIT, AND GOLD, 
SUNG BY 
MADAME VESTRIS, 


THE MUSIC BY JOSEPH PHILIP KNIGHT. 
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In her bow’r a4 wid ~- ow dwelt, At her feet three lovers knelt; 
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Guess, which was it won the prize? Tongue, or purse, or handsome eyes? 
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2 3 
First began the handsome man, Then the man of wit and sense, 
Peeping proudly o’er her fan, Woo'd her with his eloquence, 
Red his lips, and white his skin, Now she heard him with a sigh, 
Could such beauty fail to win ? Then she blushed scarce knowing why, 
Then stepped forth the man of gold, Then she smil’d to hear him speak, 
Cash he counted, coin he told ; Then a tear was on her cheek ; 
( Wealth the burthen of the tale, Beauty vanish, gold depart, 
Could such golden projects fail ? Wit hath won the widow’s heart. 











VISITING-CARDS. 
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Original. | but his eyes were too bright and large. It seems as if 
VISITING-CARDS. | his thoughts were consuming him with their own bril- 
= |liancy. His forehead was white, and very high, arching 

“ The past ae ba a 
With Time's dim witchery around it cast, out till it became too heavy and full of intellect to har- 
Steals on the sleepless memory.” | monize with the lower part of the face. I never saw an 
I wave opened this little treasure-box of loved names, | old man with a forehead like that. Death loves such 
brows and sets his signet on them early. The souls of 


each a sweet or bitter link in the chain of memory. i he bod 
They are but paper—bits of pretty, ornamental paste- || these that a them, — » = . a : , 
board, yet what a world of associations do they open. || Consuming it gradually, till a slight shock proves a death- 


| bolt. Such a one was he who left me this card. In 


; a 6 | his twenty-third year, the fire of genius was turned upon 
from the repository which, in three years, has not been ||, . apps sigh app - ° 
“ ' . ... || his heart in disappointment, and he died. 
opened. My fancy cheats me, for as I unclose this little || . eh , 
. : an || Ihave said he was ambitious. He had just engaged 
box, my room seems filled with familiar faces—young, || . his first li P 2 hl . Th 
happy faces, that I once looked on and loved. The delu- ||" "* ee ne ee ee 


aon '9 , | first number came out, written almost entirely by him- 

\| fi be almost entirely by | 

sion is over; I am alone, ay, alone. I have no friends ; aia . 

a , self, full of promise and beauty. Critics lauded, the 

such as they were, and shall never have again—never. |, : , . 
sot - s world approved, but few subscribed. The publisher 

Here, on the top of this pile, as if to win me from my | : : 

|| became discouraged—would not consent to risk money 


lonely thoughts, is the name of my dearest friend; how |) . i aetiliiteian off Min wake onl i uae tended 
delightful are all the associations connected with it—how ab aS a oe hints f frre is poor J 
mo paths, A grmemie onr A emma He had quaffed one intoxicating draught of praise, and 

. : * . || his soul thirsted for another; but the fountain was blocked 
circles them, so delicate and lightly touched, that a fairy | . : ; d 
might have pencilled it. What a pretty link this little | py ORS, Seats, Eb ae eee re 
card is in achain of remembrances! Who would think || °" the ladder of fame—hed been buried beck with e sud- 


that tears would come into my eyes while looking upon 


den violence ; and his spirit was crushed in the fall. I 
it? Yet, why should I not weep? We are parted | saw himtwo months after the failure of his work ; and in 
probably, for ever. I loved her, and she loved masitel || ® low, but very sweet voice, he told me he should not 


think she did. And there is not between earthly things, || live many days. Even while he was saying it, there was 


love more holy (maternal love excepted) than that which he melancholy smile on his lips, like the moonlight one 
- ; . .. | bruised flower. He extended his hand, and it was thin 
one woman bears another. There is a magnanimity in | > er : 
er ae : . "4 : || and pale, like that of a sick infant. He said truth, poor 
it which raises it above all other kinds of friendship—a || . as wae hi in. Why did this card th 
freedom from selfishness that exalts it above common | Ee.” SRSNET Gee Se A en 


. : a a a nti ? was nough without it. s. A. 3. 
attachments. If there is a character in writing, this is | present itself? I sad enough . 


characteristic—very—for she was the purest and most | ——=—=—— 


How does my heart leap or stand still, as I raise each 











delicate of beautiful things—one that you could gaze Original. 
. h - ki . = * = a 
upon without speaking, till your heart brimmed with FAREWELL TO WINTER. 
pleasurable emotions. She was one that a woman might | 
point out with exultation as a specimen of her sex. It is ] 


: 7 : icbe 
strange how some hearts will live surrounded by evil, and || FaREWELL = thee, Winter, thy ciemph is o'er 

: : ; ie . | Thou wilt chain up the fountains and streamlets no more ; 
yet remain uncontaminated, and even ignorant of its exis- | ; é ; 

, ; . Pe ie | The cascades are bursting their pent-prisons free, 

tence. Isabella’s soul was one of these; it lived among || pare are h i their el 
the evil and the good, like a pure spring welling up its | SEENCING CcRD Tepass to their gree. 
own bright waters, unmindful of, and untainted by the | 
stagnant pools around it. Three years ago, Isabella! 


was a young, lovely girl. She 


| None mourn thy departure, for close at thy heels, 
7 : _ Young Spring, her light footsteps of verdure reveals ; 
is a wife and a mother | ng bright little songsters are singing her praise, 


now; what a beautiful change must have been there. | whiie valley and woodland resound with their lays. 
Love to her would be like sunbeams to the watersily, | ‘ 


expanding its beauty, and rendering its purity brilliant. |, The earth is rejoicing to see thee depart, 

A sweet picture she would make, as she is now mirrored || As Spring’s gentle zephyrs, are touching her heart; 
in my mind, with her dark hair parted from her forehead, | And sweet valley-lillies peep out from their beds, 
her Grecian face lighted up with maternal love, bending | Still modestly drooping their delicate heads. 

over that little cradle, and her dark, conte 708 || yep ‘ : 
dwelling on the infant withia. ; oa aalke we 1) rete rena. <li amaseee and. Soapan, 
sane fine. | In soul-cheering harmony, welcomes the hour, 


This large enamelled card, with its gilt border and its haa rt oo — wag as, * il —_ 
gracefal running hand, comes next. My heart aches, es y the breath which is sealing, grey Winter, thy doom. 
I look upon it, for it is a relic of the dead—of one whose || Then farewell to Winter, as off and afar, 

inheritance of genius was too much for his vigor. Am- | He drives on the storm-winds, his icicled car; 
bition—literary ambition—cost him his life. I never) For where late his withering sceptre has been, 

saw a handsomer mouth and chin than his; there was | His blossom-crowned daughter shall reign o'er the scene. 
something so very chaste and spiritual in the expression; New-Haven. 8. a. F. 
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THEATRICALS. 


| 


Benefit to the manager, on the eve of his embarkation for Lona- 
don, whither he has gone for the purpose of securing several 


Parx.—Mr. Hamblin’s engagement since last month, has re- popular artists for the coming season. 


vived “ Ernest Maltravers,” Mrs. Shaw being engaged, also, 
to play Alice Darvil in it. 


dard plays in the language, the house would have been desert- H 
ed. The public have only themselves to blame for the reign of | 
melo-drama—they like it or they would not have it. \\ 

Ernest Maltravers is an unnatural play—but it is full of inci- || 
dent and situation, which seem to make up for all other defi- |, 


ciences, and these are well managed in themselves. Mr. || 
| 


“Tortesa, the Usurer,” was the title of the new play, and 


With this array of novelty and I Sts. Walteaks pemvensted to have, it being hie tot sapeemene 
talent, the theatre has been advancing in prosperity, when, per- \| 
haps, had the same talent merely been engaged upon the stan- I} 


on the stage for many months. His performance of the charac- 
ter was replete with tact, discrimination and power, and the 
artist won a new laurel by the effort. The character unites 
great sarcasm with good-humor, and is excellently well drawn 
in every respect. The play is one of which the author may be 
proud—and sets a seal upon his well-earned reputation, which 
is not to be removed. The other important characters are 
Angelo, Isabella and Zippa, which were severally represented 


Hamblin and Mrs. Shaw, acted well throughout, but there || by Mr. Conner, Miss Monier and Mrs. Sefton to the extent of 
seemed little disposition on the part of the other performers to | their abilities. All these parts have prominent situations in 
give effect to their portion of the business—indeed, there was | the play, and the plot is principally confined to these and 


culpable negligence very visible throughout. 

Mr. Hamblin and Mrs. Shaw have also appeared in Bertram, 
a tragedy by the celebrated Maturin, which is seldom played. 
Mrs. Shaw’s conception of Imogine was truly excellent, and, if | 
she failed, it was in portraying the awful power of the charac- | 
ter, for it is truly too sombre, throughout, for so successful | 
a pupil in Thalia’s school. Mr. Hamblin’s Bertram, we rank 
among the finest pieces of acting which we have ever seen. 
We shall never forget the manner in which he recited the 
annexed passage :— 


“Thou tremblest lest I curse thee—tremble not— 
Though thou hast made me, woman, very wretched— 
Though thou hast made me—but I will not curse thee—— 
Hear the last prayer of Bertram’s broken heart— 

That heart which thou hast broken, not his foes !—— 
Of thy rank wishes the full scope be on thee— 

Till thou shalt feel and sicken at their hollowness— 
May he thou’st wed be kind and generous to thee, 

Till thy wrung heart, stabbed by his noble fondness, 
Writhe in detesting consciousness of falsehood— 

May thy babe’s smile speak daggers to that mother 
Who cannot love the father of her child. 

And in the bright blaze of the festal hall, 

When vassals kneel, and kindred smile around thee, 
May ruined Bertram’s pledge hiss in thine ear—— 

Joy to the proud dame of St. Aldobrand— 

While his cold corpse doth bleach beneath her towers.” 


Throughout, he sustained himself in a manner highly effective, 
stamping himself as an artist of great excellence. 


|| Tortesa. The play has proved very popular, and has been per- 


formed for two weeks to large audiences. The scenery, dresses 
and properties were excellent, and the author was very fortu- 
nate in receiving such liberal treatment from the manager. 

Mr. Burton, the celebrated low-comedian, has passed through 


a short engagement, appearing in several of his favorite char- 
1 acters. He is one of the best actors in his line, in the country, 
| and we desire to see him permanently settled in this city, where 
|| he will be sure to be appreciated. 

The vocalists have been engaged at this establishment, and 
are to bring forward several operas which are unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic. They will, probably, conclude the season, 
when the roof of the theatre is to be raised that another row of 
boxes may be erected. 

Mr. Wallack will return from England, and will endeaver to 
bring with him Messrs Kean and Vandenhoff, Miss Vandenhoff, 
and other performers of acknowledged eminence. 

BoweEry.—This extensive theatrical establishment is comple- 
ted. It has been erected in an almost incredibly short period 
| of time, but is, nevertheless, well built and finished in every 
department. 

The edifice has been erected on the site of the old theatre ; 

on ground two hundred feet deep, and seventy-five feet wide, 
extending to Elizabeth Street from the Bowery. The front of 
| the theatre has a magnificent aspect, which renders it as impos- 


|| ing as that of any other public building in the city. Four mas- 








Mr. and Mrs. Slogan commenced an engagement about the sive, fluted columns, with rich friezes, rise above seven marble 
middle of the month. The former is a comedian, the latter ex- |! steps which lead to the main entrance. The capitals are mod- 
cels in tragedy, Mrs. Sloman opened in Pauline, in Bulwer’s || elled from those of an Athenian temple, and are very splendid, 
Lady of Lyons, Her personation of the character was rich | yiije the other ornaments are in fine keeping, and are admira- 
in points wholly new to the audience—points which evinced i bly calculated to satisfy the best taste. 

great ability and judgment. She is peculiarly forcible in pas- } On the north and south sides of the edifice, are the entrances 
sionate passages, seeming to throw her whole soul into the i to the pit and gallery, wholly disconnected from the entrance 


character which she is representing. Although we have seen | 
Pauline personated by several eminent actresses, we have seldom | 
been touched by the delineation of the character to such an | 
extent as when we saw it in the picture by Mrs. Sloman. 

This lady has likewise appeared in Southern’s “ Fatal Mar- | 
riage,” personating Isabella with a degree of force and pathos 
quite uncommon. 
—bold and commanding, but as personal beauty is more admired 
by the multitude than the charms of intellect, we suppose the 
lady will fail to create any great sensation in the theatrical 
world. 

Mr. Sloman is a very clever low-comedian. His style is quiet, 
but rich in humor and point. We have been delighted with 
him. 

The engagement of Mrs. Gibbs and Mr. Sinclair, has intro- 
duced opera at this house ; and we think that the manager will 
find the plan a good one. 

Madame Lecomte and Mons. Martin are, also, engaged, and 
from all that we can ascertain, the season will terminate with 
brilliancy, and with profit to the manager. 

NaTIonaAL.—This theatre, since our last, has continued to 
prove fashionable, and the audiences have generally been large. 
The chief novelties have been the production of a new play, 
by the author of “ Bianca Visconti,” and the Complimentary 


to the boxes. Attached to the second tier saloon, is a balcony 
of excellent construction, which will prove a pleasant with- 
drawing-place in the summer season, for those who wish to 
lounge between the acts. 

The lobbies are extensive, and the shape of the boxes of the 


Mrs. Sloman’s style is that of Mrs. Siddons | 


most approved form. The depth from the boxes to the stage 
is fifty-two feet—the width, thirty-nine feet. The pit will hold 
eight hundred spectators very conveniently. The orchestra is 
so constructed as to give the leader a view of all the musicians, 
| thus rendering his task less severe than it would be in an ordi- 
narily-shaped one. There are twelve private boxes, elegantly 
| fitted up with drapery and other appointments, There are 
| four tiers, the gallery forming a portion of the upper one, the 
whole so extensive, as to seat three thousand persons, and yet 
so constructed as to allow the spectators, farthest removed 
from the stage, to hear with distinctness. 

The stage is eighty-five feet deep, and seventy-one wide, the 
| breadth of the curtain thirty-two feet, and so arranged that the 
whole can be thrown open in the production of spectacles. 
|| The paintings and decorations are by one of the best artists 
l in the country—an American, Mr. J. Lehr—and are highly cred- 
'| itable to his taste and judgment. A delicate green forms the 
ground work—the dome representing the congregation of the 
|| Muses, ete. Wreaths of oak and laurel, arabesque, in panels, 
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with gilt mouldings, are on the lower tier—the arms of the dif- || Tne American Joe Mitten. With humorous illustrations: 
ferent states on the second and third—and the fourth bears the Carey & Hart.—This is a collection of American witticisms 
portraits of American heroes and statesmen. The proscenium || fromthe newspapers. Weare glad to see so many good things 
is very lofty, having for a device, in the centre, the Phonix i published in so good a style. 

rising from the flames, emblematical of the theatre; and on || ‘Tye Inter 1x Iraxy, by the Countess of Blessington: Carey 
either side, medallion portraits of Washington and Franklin. || & Hart—This is one of the most entertaining books of the 
Above the stage doors are devices, significant of tragedy and || season. While it gives us fine descriptions of the cities of Italy 
comedy, and the arms of the state and city. The walls of the | and their environs, it introduces us to many distinguished char- 
boxes are of a pure white, and when the theatre is lighted by l acters, with whom it is pleasant to become acquainted, even 
the handsomely-constructed chandeliers which have been in- || through the medium of printed pages. We think the work 


~eatorans 


troduced, the building wil! not be surpassed by any house in the || wil] have a rapid sale. 


country, either in elegance or adaptation to the objects for 
which it is intended. 
The manager of the theatre has, we learn, exerted himself, in 


Impressions of Travet: John S. Tayior.—This is a trans- 
lation of the travels in Petrwa, Egypt and Arabia, of Alexander 


3 , : f er || Dumas, the celebrated French dramatist. It is from the pen of 
connection with melo-dramatic ores to bring forward \ a lady of this city. The 
the best plays in the language, with a force in the cast equal to il read a large portion of it with the highest satisfaction. Some of 
that of any other establishment. { 


work is well printed, and we have 


the descriptions are among the most thrilling which we have 


Frankuin.—The legitimate drama has been introduced at i ever read. The account of the time passed in “ The Bewilder- 


this theatre with good effect. Many comedies and tragedies, by l 


the best dramatists, have been produced with great care, and i} 


we are happy to learn, have been found so attractive as to in- 


ing valley,” is drawn with a vividness actually enchanting. The 
whole forms a delicious treat for the reader. 


Hits at tue Times: By G. P. Morris.—This is a collec- 


duce the manager to devote his attention more closely, in future, H tion of humorous sketches which have appeared in the Mirror 


to their representation. i| 


—— oe } 


LITERARY REVIEW. | 


Pascat Bruno: Lea & Blanchard.—This is the title of a vol- || 
ume which contains two stories, the one which constitutes the | 
title, a story of Sicily, and the other, “ The Atonement.” The | 
first is edited by, and the latter from the pen of Theodore Hook ! 
—a name which always is a guarantee for something racy and |, 
sparkling. Paseal Bruno is a translation from a paper by 
Alexander Dumas, and is full of varied interest. From the 
moment the reader commences the story, his attention is fixed 
and his mind absorbed until the end. “The Atonement” is a 
fitting mate for the other, although of a different kind. The | 
character of Rellione is powerfully drawn, and exhibits the | 
pencil of a master-hand. A richer volume than this, for the | 
lovers of fiction, is seldom published.— The Carvills. | 





Sxercnes wy Boz.—These are published in numbers, and 
are well printed on good paper. Persons who are pleased with 
the writings of Charles Dickens, cannot but be gratified to find 
these sketches published in a cheap and attractive form. 





Horace Vernon; on Fasnionasce Lire: Lea & Blanchard. 
—Although this novel will be read with avidity, we think it a} 
production of only transient worth. Some of the characters are |! 
well filled out, while those that are merely sketched, are attrac- |. 
tive. Fashionable life is well depicted in these pages. 


Tue Poetic Wreatn: Lea & Blanchard.—Collections of 
poetry have been very frequently published within a few 
years, but we heve sellom seen a work of the kind more taste- 
ful in every respect, than this. The selections have been judi- 
ciously made, and the book is handsomely printed and bound. , 
The extracts, however, are taken entirely from English poets. | 

Nicnoras Nickiery, No. xu., by “ Bor:” Lea & Blanchard. | 
—The publi_hers continue to issue the numbers of this work 
with creditable despatch, and the interest takea in the work, || 
we learn, creates a prompt sale-—The Carvills. 

Puatic anp Private Economy: Harper & Brothers —This i! 
little work, by Theodore Sedgwick, is formed of sketches of | 
observations made in England, in 1836, although the title seems \ 
to indicate it to be an e say. It is filled with valuable informa- 
tion, and is a pleasant piece of summer reading. 





Pericies and Aspasta: Carey & Hart.—When we announce 
to our readers that Walter Savage Landor is the author of these | 
two elegant volumes, we have said enough to ensure for them a | 
reading. He who reads the book once, however, will not be 
contented. It will charm him so that he will read it over and 
over, and always with renewed delight. The prose of Landor 
is as delicate and easy as that of any writer in the English lan- 
guago—a fine model for young writers. 





| gers and citizens. 


within a few years, and forms a duodecimo volume—which is 
beautifully printed, and also, happily illustrated by Johnston. 
“The Frenchman and the Water Lots” is among the best 
sketches in the book, and is a very good hit at the mania for 
speculation, two or three years ago so common throughout the 
country. 

Tue Castnet Minister, by the author of “ The Heir of 
Selwood.”—This work will find readers without the aid of news- 
papers or periodicals. Its merit is of an uncommon kind, and so 
is that ofall the works of the same lady. There is a liveliness 
in her scenes which gives a reality to every thing which is de- 
scribed, that not only pleases the reader, but actually forces 
him to become interested. The faults are many, but they are 
such as readers generally care little about. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 
To Svunscrisers.—Another volume of the “ Companion ” is 
commenced with this number. It is printed on new type, and 
we have made every effort to render it in all other respects 


acceptable to our readers. We think we may safely appeal to — 
the past for an assurance that we shall go on improving, without © 


holding out any promises whatsoever. 


As we are opening vew books, and are transferring tho — 
names of subscribers, we trust those who are indebted to us, — 


will make it a point of duty to remit, at once, the amounts 
which may be due from them severally, and save them and us 
much unnecessary expense and trouble by their promptness. 
ANNELLI’s Exnipition or Paintines.—Mr. Annelli has thrown 
open the gallery at the corner of Chambers Street and Broad- 
way, to the public, having arranged therein a large number of 
his paintings. They are daily commanding the admiration of 


visitors, and very deservedly so, We have sat for several | 


hours in contemplation of the various subjects which he has 
handied, and most willingly add our feeble praise to that of the 


| many admirers of the fine arts who have eulogized his works. 


Mr. Annelli is one of the best painters in the country, and 
were we inclined to employ an artist to do a piece of painting 
with great excellence, we should not hesitate to seek Mr. 
Annelli’s aid, for his pencil is a rare one, 

Nivvo’s Garpen.—As a place for amusement, this garden is 
to be superior to any thing of the kind ever known in the coun- 
try. A new theatre for operatic ballets has been erected in 
the garden, fronting on Broadway, and a large number of popu- 
lar artists have been engaged to carry forward the design of the 
proprietor. The old saloon is to be constantly occupied by the 
Ravel family, having been fitted up with a view to this new 
arrangement in a neat and commodious manner. We have no 
doubt, that, with these alterations, the garden will become 2 
principal attraction during the summer months, both for stran- 
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